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Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Month! 
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the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Countries, 
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Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 





7ING’S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, 
d MANUFACTURES.—The CLASSES will be RE-OPENED 
TUESDAY, the 4th of October next. 
eMATICS..Professor the Rey. 'T. G, Hall, M.A. 
HEN lcs..Professor the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S. 
(CHEMISTRY... Professor Daniell, F.R.S. E, 
CUEMICAL MANIPULA PION..Dr. Miller. E 
{\PERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY .. Professor Wheatstone, 
GpaLOGY..Professor Ansted, F.G.S. — 
ENCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARCHITECTURE..Pro- 
fessor Hosking, F.S.A.,and Mr, A. Mose ey. % at 
ARTS of DESIGN and ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENT... 
M.A, F.R.S.E., Director of the Government 
sign. 
CHINERY..Mr. E. Cowper. 
RANT et DRAWING..Mr. T. Br: 








; : adley. 

acl TECTURAL LANDSCAPE DRAWING and COLOUR- 
ING..Mr, Cotman, 

NINERALOGY..Mr. de Tennant, F.G.S, 

LAND SURVEYING and LEVELLING..Mr, H. J. Castle. 

\ORKSHOP..Mr. W. H. Hateher. . 
Persons May enter as occasional Students for any special 

«cures which they may desire to attend, upon payment of the 

fers for the same 


me. 
further information may be obtained at the Secretary's 
uly, 1982. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


aie ~ - 
OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS.— 
The Commissioners appointed by the Queen for the pur- 

woe of inquiring whether advantage might not be taken of the 
pulling of the Houses of Parliament for promoting and en- 
couraging the Fine Arts, referring to the notice issued by them 
onthe 2th of April last, respecting a competition in Cartoons, 

ave resolved :— é Kee i 
. That the time therein specified for sending in the finished 
Cyrtoons be extended from the first week in May to the first 
week in June, 1843. a ‘ 

2. That foreigners, practising the Arts, who may have resided 
ten years or upwards in Great Britain, be considered as coming 
nuder the devomination of ‘ British Artists.’ > 

s, That no frames to the Cartoons offered for competition be 
mitted. ; ‘i 
*. That the Secretary of the Commission be empowered to 
give such further explanations as may be required relative to the 
tems of this —- the former public notice. 

> ht 5 . ve. 
€ 


y of the C 
C. L, EASTLAKE, Secretary. 
Whitehall, July 22, 1942. 


NHE ART UNIONS OF GERMANY: 
Under the Patronage of 

iS ROYAL HIGHNESS THe DUKE OF SUSSEX, 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
iM .. And the Nobility. 

BERLIN, DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN. 

‘The Subscription List tothe Art Union of Diisseldorf will CLOSE 

on SATURDAY, the 13th of August. 

















The price of the Subscription Tickets in either of the above 
Awociations will be 20s, each, which will entitle the holder to 
ove Copy of the Annual Presentation Engraving, which will be 
delivered immediately after the drawing, free of duty and car- 
riage, = am the chance of obtuining a work of Art, value 
from 101, to 200d. 

The Engravings, which from the first establishment of these 
Societies have formed the Presentation Prints to each Subscriber, 
ud which are executed in the very first style of art, are ex- 
hibited daily, at the German KRepository,9, Newman-street. 

A Prospectus, detailing the plans of management of the Ger- 
nan Art Unions, and explanatory of the advantages afforded to 
the Subscribers, can be obtained, or forwarded free, upon appli- 
cuen to 

HENRY HERING, Secretary forthe United Kingdom, 


9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 





LADY of limited income, who is giving her 
11 danghters a sound, useful, and Moral English education, 
KECBIVES SIX PUPILS, not for emolument only, but to assist 
herin procuring the most talented professors the continent can 
produce. ‘The instractress in music (a German lady, who has 
payed at most of the courts upon the continent) is acknow- 
ledged by the best judges to be one of the finest musicians in 
furope, and the greatest proficiency may be attained in the 
french, German, and Italian languages, as well as in singing 
udevery style of drawing, oil-painting, water-colours, &c. In 
addition to these advantages, the more solid branches of educa- 


ENRY G. BOHN, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 5, 
York-stReet, Covent GarveEn, finds it necessary to 
State, that he is not in the least degree connected in business 
with any other establishment of the same name, and that his 
is not the firm advertised as retiring. To prevent mistakes, 
Henry G. Boun begs that his Christian name and address, 
YORK-STREET,’ may he observed in favours intended for him. 
His Stock is by much the largest and finest in Europe, and the 
books all marked at moderate prices. His Guinea Catalogue 
may still be had on the terms constantly advertised. 
YORK-STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
IGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—The great 
-€.4 damage which high buildings are likely to sustain from 
being struck by lightning, renders it necessary that they should 
be furnished with proper Conductors for their protection.— 
JOHN NEWMAN, Philosophical Instrument Maker to the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, 122, Regent-street, London, 
has been engaged in fixing Conductors for the protection of 
buildings from such accidents, for many years, on the most ap- 
proved and scientific principles; the cost of which, after having 
examined the Saneins (which will be done on the most reason- 
able terms), may be known on application as above, where he 
continues to manufacture all kinds of Meteorological, Chemical, 
and Philosophical Instruments, haviug been so employed by the 
Royal and other Institutions for the last %5 years. 
OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDEN' INSTITU- 
TION.—The Directors, with high feelings of gratification, 
take this public opportunity of congratulating its Members on 
the success this Institution has attained during the short inter- 
val since its establishment in 1837; for, although they have re- 
lieved every case of distress which has been presented to them, 
they have now upwards of 11,000. invested with the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt, and are happy to 
say that the same zeal for its prosperity which then actuated 
the more wealthy part of the ‘Trade. is still manifested, as the 
following list of Donations, read by the Secretary at the recent 
Annual Dinner, at which T. N. Longman, Esq. presided, will 








‘ove :— 
‘T..N. Longman Esq. (2nd donation).. 

. P. Allen, Esq. . v4 

. G. Bohn, Esq 
Thomas Brown, FE 

. Clowes, Esq. jun. .- 

. Colburn, Esq. (annual) 

*. De Porquet, Esq. (annual).... 
Joha Dickinson, Esq. nd donation) 
Messrs. V. and J. F 


H. Foss, Esq. (annual) ec.cveveccoscsoooocooncce 
A Friend (by Mr. Williams, of Bridge-street) 
A. Gillespie, E 


- 


Esq. » 
John Harris, Esq. sen, (2nd donation) .. 
Mr. B. W. Hughes, Istington (annual) .. 
Mr. J. M. Jones (annual)...... 
Charles Longman, Esq. «++. seseeseseeeeevee 
Messrs. Macfarlane and Sons (annual).... 
A. Macintosh, Esq. .sccccessecssccseesescres 
I. Malcolm, Esq. (2nd donation) .....+.+ 
A. K. Newman, Esq. (2nd donation) «..... 
Mr. John Parsons (annual) 
Mr. ‘Thomas Roberts (annual) ....... 
Messrs. Shackell and Lyons.......... 
‘ ” ” » (annual)... 
B. H. Smart, Esq. «++++seeereeeeeecssees 
Messrs. J. E. Spicer and Sons ....+++++- 
A. Spottiswoode, Esq. (3rd donation).. 
Mr. W. Stevens (annual) 
Charles Tilt, Esq. (annual) .....-..0++. 
Messrs. Venables, Wilson, aud Vyler...... etcbe 
Miss Isabella N. J. Wauzh (per J. Nisbet, oe 
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HE ANNUAL REGISTER. — This long- 
' established standard work is now to be had in sets, or 
single volumes, at a greatly reduced price, of J. DOWDING, 
Bookseller, Newgate-street.—J. D. having purchased the remain- 
ing stock of the work from its commencement in 1758 to 1836, is 
enabled to offer it for that period,in sets of 80 volumes each, 
new, and very neatly half-bound in calf, for 16 guineas; or in 
russia for 18 guineas—published originally at 50 guineas in 
boards; or in single volumes, varying from 4s. to 5s. 


NCYCLOPA:DIAS.— COPIES of REES'S 
4 CYCLOPAZDIA, the Encyclopedia Britannica, of all 
editions, and the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, are ON SALE, 
at exclusively low prices, at J. DOW DING'S, Bookseller, New- 
gate-street. 
STATE TRIALS.—A COMPLETE SET of 
HOWELL'S STATE TRIALS, in 34 large octavo volumes 
half-bound russia, a good second-hand copy for 10 guineas; an 
another copy in new half-russia binding, for 12 guineas, originall 
prbienee at 5%. 10s. in boards, ON SALE at J. DOWD NG's, 
Bookseller, New gate-street. 
FIRST-RATE BOOKSELLING and 
STATIONERY BUSINESS, in one of the bes! situations in 
Vortsmouth. ‘The connexion is large and well established, and 
the Stock modern, whicli, with the Good-will, is to be DIS- 
POSED OF ata valuation. Further and most satisfactory par- 
ticulars can be had of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
London; and of Messrs, Williams, Cooper & Co. West Smith- 








tield. 








Sale by Auction. 
— ener eee meatEs ROOMS. 
y Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their R “leet. 
street, on FRIDAY, August 5, and three Getiowkns ba Vy a 
day excepted), 
HE WHOLE of the VALUABLE STOCK 
IN TRADE of Mr. HENRY LACEY, of Liverpool, (by 
order of the Ass c nees ;) comprising an extensive 
COLLECTION of MODERN BOOKS, many 
elegantly bound—A quantity of Bibles, Prayers, Church Ser- 
vices, &c. in handsome morocco and velvet bindings— Drawing 
Books, Children’s Bovuks, Spellings, &c.; together with a large 
Assortment of FANCY STATIONERY, including W riting and 
other Papers — blotting Books — Writing Cases — Cards — En- 
velopes—Superior Pocket Books—Stecl and Quill Pens— Sealing 
Wax—Colour Boxes, and Drawing Materials of every descrip- 
tion—Fancy Albums—Scrap Books—Hand Screens, and Screen 
Handles— Music Books—'lablets iv China and Ivory, &c.; and 
a choice Selection of MODERN PRINTS and Works of Art. 
comprising proofs and fine impressions of those most recently. 
published. Also many usful PICTURE FRAMES, in gilt 
maple, rose and satin wood, &c, &c. . 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 





[JNION BANK of AUSTRALIA.—London 


Office, 38, Old Broad-street.—Capital paid up 806,000/, 
Directors—Robert Brooks. Esq. jami 
John William Buckle, Esq. 
Robert Carter, Esq. } I’, Sands, ksq. Liverpool 
James Joba Cummins, Esq. | James Bogle Smith, Esq. 
ht. Gardner, Esq. Mauchester, James Rucddell ‘Todd, Esq. 

John Gore, Esq. | Thomas Young, Esq. 


enjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
| Charles Kdward Mangles, Esq, 


rustees, 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. James Jobn Cummains, Esq. 
Jobu Gore, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
i os. Dettiect & Retdome. 





REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 62, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed, that a PRKO- 
SPECTUS, containing much useful information as to securing 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PATENTS, and protection of De- 
signs and Patterns, may be had (gratis) on application to Mr. 
Alexander Prince, No. 62, Lincoln's Inn-tields, who will be | 


t vise intending Patentees as to the most ec ical | 30. 60, . oly 
happy to advise inte s . — es jonomical | at their O.ice. Bile for edllegtionéransmicted #tthe usual charge, 


course to pursue. i | 

EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, | 

FOR PERUSAL, | 

Sent to all parts of the Country, and in any quantity. from | 

THE PU C LIBRARY, CONDULT-STREE? HANOVER. | 
SQUARE, LONDON, TERMS anc 





? d HINTS for the FORMA- 
TION of READING and BOOK SOCIETIES sent GRATIS 
and POST-FREE on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley 
asa ve. 








ton meet with the strictest attention, and the nt 
ofers all the comforts of a well-regulated home. References 
ofthe first rank and respectability will be given, and particulars 
may be had by addressing, post paid, to T. P., at Messrs. Cramer 
& Beale’s, 201, Regent-street. 


ORTRAITS by the CALOTYPE PROCESS 
stand foremost among the wonders of the present age, 
being produced by the agency of light, during a sitting of afew 
sconds ; from the picture thus obtained. any number of the 
uost faithful likenesses may be had without farther trouble to 
tesitter, They are indelible, and can be had only of Mr.Collen, 
© Somerset-street, Portman-square. Price One Guinea each. 


LECTROTYPE.—Mr. J. Payne, Engraver, 

22, Fleet-street, nearly opposite Chancery-lane,continues to 
(spose of his much-approved form of ELECTRO LYPE APPA- 
RATUS, price ss., by which this useful and entertaining process 
may be practised with more ease, cleanliness, and po eg | 
tan by any other form of Electrotype apparatus. Ladies wi i 
fod this a most useful machine for copying medals, seals, &c. 
Purchasers will receive all the necessary instructions. 

Duplicate Seals, from Arms, Crests, and Devices, made from 

ling-wax impressions (as perfect as the originals), from 5s. 
. The convenience of this will be evident where a seal is 
"quired for use in the countinghouse, as well as the private 
msidence, or in different parts of the same establishment. When 
‘duplicate seal is required, the original seal should be brought, 
orthe best impression that can be obtained. 

Avaluable collection of Impressions from Gems, &c. for sale, 
and from any of which seals are made. Those who make their 
own Electrotypes can have them mounted as seals from 2s. 
sy Engraving upon signet rings, seals, plate, card plates, 

‘in the best style, Arms found, QOrdeys received by post 
Momptly attended to, 

















NHURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-sTREET. 
—The whole amount received for Subscriptions to this 
Library is expended in the purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
tish and Foreign,—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
gone through the Library, being an ample remuneration tothe | 
Proprietor. Country Libraries supplied with Duplicates. 
Terms—The Year, al. 4s., 5/. 5s., or 10d. 10s. 


MERICAN and FOREIGN LITERARY 
AGENCY. — WILEY & PUTNAM, Stationers’-hall- 








\ ? r—Jobre Cunningham Ajaclaren, Bay. 

The Dizcctprd_os teis Bank crant le.ters of cred't or bills at 
36 days’ sh, or their -b.anches ac Sydney, Bathurst, Hobart 
‘Town, Launceston, Melbourne, Port Philip, and Wellington, 
without charge, and on Ne'son; New Zeu'auy, ata charge of 9 

., Toey a'sb negdtinte approved bills on th. Colonies at 
,.ane oy dys" Fight, the térms for whick muy ve obtained 


By order of the Board, SAMU EL J ACKSON, Sec. 
ISEASED . LIVES. -ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID 4M CBNERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, %,,Pall Mall . , 


af Presidents. 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. P.R.S, F.S.A. 
Sir William Burnett, M.D. K.C.H. F.R.S. 
Sir Matthew ‘Tierney, Bart. M.D. K.C.11. 
2 vith a Board of twelve Directors. — 
Diseased as well as healthy lives assured at equitable rates. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomhb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor hall, of King's College. 
.ow Rates of Premium, 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 390,000/. the assured 








court, London, and at 161, Broadway, New York. Books pur- 
chased on Commission for the Trade and Public Institutions in 
the United States. é 
*,* CATALOGUES of New and Second-hand 
Books sent as above, in ony, quantity, will be circulated to the 
bi antage in the United States. 
saben ‘AMERICAN BOOKS imported to order. 
HOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— 
DOWDING'S GENERAL CATALOGUE, Part the 
Seventh, is just published, gratis, and will be forwarded to any 
distant part on application, at the charge ofa double postage. 
This and the preceding parts will be found to comprise an un- 
usually large and valuable collection of the best and lowest- 
priced works ever offered for sale.—No. 82, Newgate-street. 


MPORTANT PARLIAMENTARY WORKS. 
—A complete SET of HANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY 
HISTORY and DEBATES, commencing at the Conquest, and 
brought down to the end of the year 1835, in one uniform series 
of 146 large octavo volumes, newly and very neatly half-bound 
in russia, and originally blished at 220/. in boards, ON SALE 
for 60 guineas, at J. DOWDING’S, Bookseller, No. 82, Newgate- 
street, 


have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50, . per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
| Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
| Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
| immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
noual Premium to Assure £100, 2 
Age. | For Five Years.| For Seven Years. | ‘Term of Life. 
25 £103 £107 1 1 
30 11 12 
45 19 10 9 
50 11611 1Ww 0 
co | 310 5 315 5 . 
In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 


| 


Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured, 
ard of Directors, with the Medical Otficers, attend daily, 
» RD BATES, Resident Director, 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 
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LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1889. 


HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may be had at the 

office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 

Capital 500,000/. 
Trustees—William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. 

Henry Porcher, se | Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Secretary. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
- LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, and 55, Chancery-lane, London. 


Trustees. m 

Kennett Kingsford, Esq. | Benj. Ifill, Esq, | Jas. Bidden, Esq. 

ImporTanT IMPROVEMENTS, whereby Life Assurance is ren- 

dered economical for Money Transactions, peculiarly available 

for Family Provisions, and in all cases CerTatn in its advan- 

tages. OL wy ay in the Pr this C y, whic 
are forwarded free of expense. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 








COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London Office, 449, West Strand. 
Instituted 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. —The Directors ae been suckled, 
e o' 


Just published, price 6d. cs 
IRUE and FALSE PHRENOLOGY ; reprinted 
from the British and Foreign Medical Review. 
Edited by JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.8. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





jn consequence of the care exercised in d i 
ives, to make additions for the ast seven years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For example: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000. each, vary from 1331. 7s. 6d. 
to 148/. 17s. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it is be- 
lieved, far more favourable to the Assured than any other Com- 

ny has hitherto accomplished, when the LOW RATES o 

remium charged by the Corporation are taken into con- 
sideration. es ‘ . 

A printed Statement, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may be had on application to the Secretary, 

The next division of Ute Profits will take place in December, 
1846, being an interval of Ave years; and persons entering before 
the Ist of August next. will enjoy one year's additional rating, 
and rank at next division of profits for Ave complete pears. 

Forms of posals may be had at the Offices, ‘No, 449, West 
Strand, and No. 73, King William-street, City. 

F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, Piccadilly. 
Established 1307. 





’ Trustees and Directors, 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland,| Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 

K.G, ex, Henderson, Esq. M.D. 
The Marquis of Northampton | Jobo Edward Conant, Esq. 
T+. itt. Hon. Lord Northwick | Audrew Maclew, Esq. 
The Earl of Macclesfield frederick Squire, & 
Si af ae. Bart. | George Pryme, Esq. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. Glynne Earle Welby, Esq. M.P. 
Sir R. Duckworth King, Bart. &e. &c. &e. 
Sir Henry Pynn : 

The advantages offered to the public by the above Offices are 
such as result from a course of uninterrupted prosperity—the 
fruits of a prudent and for a period of 

irty-five years. i 5 the" i 
“— the present time so many establishments exist, vieing with 
each other in the profession of benefits to the public, which nu- 
merous failures and consequent ruin to thousands of industrious 
families have proved to be fallacious, that the Directors think 
they will best discharge their duty to the Proprietors and to the 
Public by a simple statement of the advantages which have been 
realised by these Offices. 

The COUNTY FIRE OFFICE has not only settled all claims 
with promptitude and liberality, but has, from its first establish- 
ment, made large returns to the Insured.—These amount at the 
present time to 132,000/. 

The PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE has at each septennial 
period divided the whole of the profits, subject to a deduction 
of about a twentieth part only, among the insured. The benefits 
actually secured to lives insured in this Office, may be judged of 
by the following Table :— 








No, of ; & | Bonuses in | Bonuses in 
Policy. \< |1813 S 1820, /1827 & 1934, 
-_/ 


|_| &e & de | £. 8 de 
}37| 22048 2 | 38711 10 
}38/ 90 31l | 159 3 0 
| 36] 257 1 | 50619 6 
}46/ 106 15 9 | 19716 2 
}31| 7213 1 | 13413 7 | 204 1 
| 39! 167 8 6 | 326 8 6 [480 7 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT ; 
AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

seen Established by Act of Parliament, 1807. 

+,. Directors—Iohv Richirds. EsgG. Chairman. 

BieJames M'Szigor, Bart. ¥.E.S., Deputy Chairman. 

The Rt. Men. Sir G. Ouseley. Chavles T. Hojcomine, Esq. 
Bart. F.R.S. Ww. Anderson Peacocx, Fsq 

Sir A. Denman Croft, Bart. Peter Skipper, Esq. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joon Wilsun,) Jobe.Spurgin, M.D. 

! =e - envy Furnell, Seq. B.P. 
Chas. B. Baidwin, Esa, MF. | Wilkem Wybrow, Faq, 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE. 

The Directors Lave caused new Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative value. of the’Livas of the two Sexes are at 
all ages dist ished ; j4, consequence of this improvement the 
younger Male Lives are ifsjired af ptetuitinrs helew the ordinary 
rates; the Female Lives lower than any dtiler vilice, 


Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of 100/. to be 
received on the death ofa 


Sum 
lusured, 


£. 
2500 
1000 


184 


£. & 
604 0 
248 6 
744,19 
299 15 


Bonusin | 
1. Bonuses, 


Total of | 
| 





3000 
1000 








Managing Director. 











FEMALE. ind 
ears.| Whole life. 
£15 1 


Prospectus exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 

age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company. 
FEMALE LIVEs, 

By making a distinction between the sexes, a select class is 
separated from the general population, and receives the full 
benefit of its own longevity: it is not a reduction effected from 
the mere spirit of competition—it is the difference demanded by 
science, and supported by all observation. A female life insured 
in a Society where no diminution is made in its favour, pays an 
extra rate for forming part of a mixed mortality worse tban its 
own, and for not selecting the Company which offers to it the 
fall advantage of its higher expectation of life, a selection which 
at once secures in the payment of a reduced rate, an immediate 
advantage equivalent to & prospective Bonus of 1168/. on a Policy 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1842. 
REVIEWS 
Edwin the Fair: an Historical Drama. By 

Henry Taylor. Murray. 
Non multa sed multum, is a golden sentence, 
almost forgotten by fortunate writers in these 
impatient days. After the first success they 

recipitate themselves on the public; vanity and 
covetousness urge them to coin their credit in 
repedted issues, until the vein is exhausted ; and 

wers that might have performed better things 
under patient culture, are lamed by too frequent 
and hasty exertions. To avoid this temptation 
js now no common merit in any writer, and 
entitles his productions to a kind of notice justly 
refused to A oe idle and the interested. An in- 
terval of nearly ten years has passed between 
the publication ofe* Philip van Artevelde’ and 
the historical poem now before us ;—a proof, at 
least, that the applause which greeted his first 
work has not misled the author into any preci- 
pitate renewal of the attempt, or taught him to 
overlook the necessity of careful preparation. 
This evidence of a becoming respect both for his 
own reputation and for his reader, has a twofold 
influence on the reception of Mr. Taylor’s work. 
It predisposes us on the one hand to willing 
attention, and on the other it leads us to apply 
toit a standard never used in measuring things 
of lower pretensions and deserts. 

The character of mind displayed in ‘ Philip 
van Artevelde’ is rather reflective than ardent; 
and the author, as well, we think, from tempera- 
ment as by design, addresses the judgment more 
than the passions of his readers. ‘Ihe choice of 
subject, the way in which it is conducted, the 
details which illustrate it, are determined by 
masculine thought, which proceeds undisturbed 
by sudden or vehement inspirations. ‘The poet’s 
vein resembles an equable stream, flowing in a 
well-wrought pede 4 amidst the productions of 
science and cultivation, rather than a spring 
gushing and bounding at will along the open 
fields of nature, now spreading into shallows, 
and now deepening into lucid pools, reflecting 
the face of heaven. Nothing seems to come 
unsought ; every part is controlled and finished 
with a kind of studious forethought, which satis- 
fies the understanding, but does not produce a 
very high poetical excitement. We acknowledge 
the presence of elevated feeling ;—there is a 
certain refined melody in the poem, which de- 
lights, and touches of exquisite nature and pathos 
that occasionally move us; but these qualities 
appear rather as a clothing to the predominant 
body of thought, than as a life pervading and 
moulding the mass from within. So is the style 
—asin all genuine works it cannot fail to be,—a 
yeflex of the inward spirit,—sententious, stately, 
often felicitous, but destitute of spontaneous 
graces, and bearing evident signs of labour. 
These general features of Mr. Taylor's first pro- 

ion we find, with little alteration, in ‘ Edwin 
the Fair’: it is, however, less adorned in manner, 
and wider in its scope ; more considerable, per- 
haps, in philosophical worth, but hardly its equal 
mM poetical elements. 

he story of Edwy and Elgiva has been chosen 
not so much for its well known romantic inci- 
dents, as for the sake of the “struggle, which 
represents in strong and vivid colours the spirit 
of the times,”—the spirit, namely, of religious 
enthusiasm, which produced the invasion of the 
secular church, and of the kingly prerogative 
Which supported it, by monkish asceticism, 
whereof Dunstan, the renowned Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, and the real hero of this piece, was a 

g abstract. Itis on him that the eye dwells 
throughout the drama; the a pearance of the 
young monarch and his bride Cine so far kept 








in subordination to the object of displaying him, 
as to excite but a feeble interest in themselves. 
The idea of the monk is finely conceived, and 
his character is drawn with considerable subtlety, 
—a mingled web of zeal, devotion, and enthu- 
siastic belief, with superstitious terrors and 
worldly passions, and an unscrupulous dexterity, 
which is content to use the basest deceptions and 
commit the worst crimes to advance the cause 
identified with the glory of God. With the dis- 
play of this terrible and encroaching spirit, the 
author has attempted to show the result of its 
triumph ; and in order to this, has introduced 
the avenging Danes folloying the destruction of 
Edwin's power,—a violation of historical truth 
not compensated, we think, by any addition to 
the poetic reality of the picture. The rest of the 
canvas, which is immoderately wide, is filled 
with a variety of figures, that come and go with- 
out bespeaking in all cases much attention for 
their own sakes, or remaining long enough to 
let us become acquainted with them. Nor do 
we always see the reason why some of these are 
introduced, except for variety's sake, or to afford 
the author scope for his favourite rhetorical 
exercises. 

To attempt more than the slightest sketch of 
the story of a poem, the five acts of which make 
a volume of more than 250 pages, would be 
useless, In justice, however, to the writer, we 
shall try to give some idea of the structure and 
progress of the drama, in connexion with the 
extracts to be selected as specimens of the per- 
formance. 

The drama opens when Edwin, who has suc- 
ceeded to the crown, and already exasperated 
the monks by revoking his uncle Edred's grants 
to them, is expecting his coronation, to which it 
is feared an opposition will be raised by his 
enemies, amongst whom are Odo, the aged arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Dunstan, the abbot, 
whom we find buried in a wood, alarming the 
vulgar, and spreading the fame of his sanctity 
by the most fearful penance and solitude. The 
Queen Mother, who is completely under Dun- 
stan’s guidance, reveals, in a secret interview 
which she has sought, her displeasure at the 
passion of her son for his cousin Elgiva; and 
Dunstan denounces it as incestuous, and hostile 
to the interests of the church, to which her 
family have ever been opposed. His way of 
thwarting the union is characteristic. 


Dun. This wily wench 
That profiting by the softness and green sap 
Of ignorant youth, doth round her finger twine 
The sceptre like a sliver— 

Queen Mother. Insolent jade! 
Were it not, father, a good deed in Christ, 
To have her—in a manner... say...removed ? 
For truly, truly i may say, my lord, 
Yea and in sooth I witness it against her, 
That with her witcheries and wanton looks 
She hath inveigled and ensnared the King, 
Bewitch'd past reason, that he flouts his mother, 
Forgets his duty—woeful, woeful day ! 
Says “* Silence,” if 1 do but say ‘‘ God bless him !” 
And all by her procurement and behest, 
Scandalous minion! Were it not, I say, 
An excellent deed and righteous before God, 
To take her from his sight, that she should cease 
To vex good men and holy with her wiles? 

Dun. With thee the ery is ever ‘‘ Kill and Kill” 
I tell thee once again, my soul abhors 
This vulture’s appetite, not more foul in act 
Than gross in apprehension. Look we round: 
In Wessex Athulf more prevails than we; 
Leolf in Sussex ; which of us is first 
In Hampshire, hard to say. I tell thee, no; 
It must not be. 

Queen Mother. Or but to mew her up... 

Dun. Nay, worse and worse; it were but to inflame 
By opposition the boy's passionate will. 
Now list the counsel which from Heaven and Earth, 
Much reading of their signs and characters, 
I learn, and bid thee follow. If less pure 
In outward seeming than its sacred source, 
Be not the less assured it is from God, 
Who works through human frailties to good ends. 
Mew not her up, nor yet be striet with him; 
Withdraw your watch and ward—let the girl loose— 
Loose access give the boy; so shall she fall, 
And she so fallen, satiate appetite 
Sickens on this side marriage, and there an end. 





The Athulf named by Dunstan is Elgiva’s 
brother, to whose older friend, Earl Leolf, the 
commander of the king’s armies, he had wished 
to marry her. The Earl, fondly attached to the 
maiden, withdraws on discovering where her 
heart is placed, but resolves to devote his life to 
serve and protect her. The King’s friends 
meanwhile gather round him at Sheen; it is 
resolved to proceed to his coronation, with the 
Archbishop and Dunstan, if they will obey the 
summons to attend and fulfil their duties,—if 
not, without them. ‘The messenger to Dunstan is 
Athulf, no other of the King’s retainers daring 
to affront his supernatural terrors. The mission, 
in which he is accompanied by the King’s jester, 
brings us to a scene of some power and address 
in the monastery at Sheen. Athulf arrives, and 
is announced to Dunstan, who has just finished 
an act of ostentatious penance. The Archbishop, 
Odo, is with him. 


Odo. How farest thou, Brother? 

Dun. Brother, weak in flesh 
But strong of spirit. Choristers, retire. [Exeunt Choristers. 
Brother, behoves us to compel our thoughts 
An instant from above, and on this world, 

Its temporalities and secular cares, 
Turn them, so long averted. Say, in brief, 
What tidings hear’st thou? 

Odo. Still a gathering round 
Of the King’s forces, trooping to the call 
Of Rehob "s illor, rash Earl Athulf. 

Dun. Son of perdition, he affronts his fate! 

But there are more than he? 

Odo. At Hastings still 
Ear! Leolf stands aloof; but holds his power 
In present preparation. 

Dun. Brother, lo! 

With blasting and with mildew shall they perish! 
With d blindness, and astonisl t 
Shall they be smitten, the young man and the virgin, 
Terror within them and a sword without! 
One way against us shall their host cume forth, 
And seven ways flee before us. —What is this? 
Athulf is heard without, singing: 
Sinks the sun with a smite, 
Though his heart's in his mouth, 
And night comes the while 
With a sigh from the South. 
Like them, Love, are you, 
In your coming and flying ; 
For you smiled me Adieu, 
And you welcome me sighing. 

Dun. What mumming knave is here ?—Brother, I gay, 
Their host shall flee, the anger of the Just 
Small smoke against them.—Nay, again! What, ho! 

Grimbald is heard without, sinying: 
There was a maid that was a jade, 
Four lovers true had she ; 
One did so dote, that he cut his own throat, 
And she poisoned the other three. 
Dun. What, ho! are we attended? Are there none 
To keep the precincts ? 
Grimbald’s song continued. 
From this we learn to see and discern, 
Nor hotly to desire 
A maid whose store of lovers is more 
Than her just needs require. 
Enter Bridferth (Dunstan's Chaplain). 

Dun. What vile noise is this 
Ofj uggling mountebanks that bellow and sing? 

brid. My lord, Earl Athulf, from his Majesty, 

Attended by his Majesty's chief jester, 
Expects the end of your observances, 
And entertains his patience. 
Odo. Insolent scoffer! 
Dun. The King hath sent him? Nay then, bring him here. 
The wily monk dissembles his anger, and re- 
turns an ambiguous answer to the King. He 
decides, however, not to oppose the coronation, 
nor to absent himself from the ceremony, be- 
lieving that Edwin’s — will be palled by 
enjoyment, and leave him an obedient tool of his 
superiority. ‘ 
The second Act brings us to the coronation, 
signalized by the well known incident in Edwy’s 
history. The scene is written with considerable 
energy. The King has disappeared from the 
festival, where his chief nobles are carousing. 
A messenger is accordingly sent to entreat the 
King to return. 
Offa. My Lords, His Gracious Majesty 
Bids us to say that he has calls elsewhere, 
And loves not too much quaffing, which is wont 
To leave you with less reason than the beasts, 
Rolling upon the floor. Wherefore, my Lords, 
He prays you with all love and courtesy 
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To hold His Guae genet, for he is young 

And loves not ng. 

Odo. . Will ye suffer this? 

If rated thus for nothing, what ’s your fate s 

When, standing for your liberties, ye check him? 

If thus affronted at the festive board, 

What in the Witenagemét awaits you? 

Tosty. He loves not quaffing! ‘ 
Ilarcather. Rolling on the floor! 
Athulf. Sirs. for His Majesty’s too hasty message, 

I grant it ill-advised; but, sirs, his youth, 

If ye will temperately consider.... 

Har. Youth! a 

Hath youth a privilege to maltreat the old? 

Ecfrid. He loves not quaffing! Ah, my good Lord Athulf. 

But what else loves he? There are sins beside. 

Say he had left us for a lady's bower— 

There is a revelling he impugns not. 

Dun. a! 
Ecfrid. What lady she may be, my good Lord Athulf, 

Concerns not us. 

Odo. Ho! some of you go forth, 

And seek the King, and say to him from me, 

That he, or willingly or not, perforce : 

Must instantly return; and see ye bring him. , 

Athulf. Whoso shall take that errand from this hall, 

Let him take that therewith. 

(Throws his glove on the floor. Three or four Earls start up 
in their seats. In the meantime Gurmo has entered, and 
spoken apart to Dunstan.) ; 

Dun. (rising). My Lords, sit still. Til bring the boy myself. 

Here, varlets, sweep this litter from the floor. ’ 

(Spurns the glove with his foot as he passes, and Exit.) 

Athulf (his hand on his sword). 

Which of you here, that wears not frock nor hood, 

Will this vile Abbot's vilest act avouch ? . 

(Several Earls of the Monachal party lay their hands on their 
swords, and spring upon the floor. The company rises in 
disorder.) 

Seneschal. Peace, ho! My Lords, bethink ye where ye are. 

Edwin has already been secretly married to 
Elgiva, when Dunstan breaks in upon their en- 
dearments with a number of armed supporters. 
The King’s friends have been defeated ; Edwin 
is carried a prisoner to London; Elgiva intrusted 
to the keeping of Harcather at Chester, Dunstan 
meaning to preserve her life as an engine where- 
with to work Edwin to his wishes. The marriage 
is pronounced null, the King excommunicated, 
and his friends scattered or imprisoned. Athulf 
escapes by the help of the King’s sister, who 
loves him; repairs to Leolf, who is at the head of 
some forces at a distance, and they concert mea- 
sures for the deliverance of the King and his 
bride. While Leolf hastens northwards to rescue 
Elgiva, Athulf leads an army to London, where 
a synod has been called, to decide on the King’s 
marriage ; and a large part of the clergy, alarmed 
by his approach, are disposed to remove the 
excommunication, and accept the terms offered 
on behalf of the King; when Dunstan, by a 
vehement harangue, at the close of which a voice 
(by his device) is heard from the crucifix, turns 
the scale, aud the monkish party triumph in the 
rejection of peace. The synod is one of the 
most characteristic and forcible scenes in the 
drama, but it is too long for extract. 

In Act 4, Dunstan hopes that the King, still 
imprisoned in the Tower, and worn out by ill 
treatment, may be wrought to sign his abdica- 
tion in favour of young Edgar, his brother. 

Dun. How does your Grace? 
Edwin. What need for you to ask? 

Let me remind you of an antique verse: 

What sent the Messengers to Hell 
Was asking what they knew full well. 

You know that I am ill and very weak. 

Dun. You do not answer with a weakened wit. 

Is there offence in this my visitation ? 

If so, I leave you. 

Edwin. Yes, there is offence. 

And yet I would not you should go. Offence 

Is better than this blank of solitude. 

I am so weary of no company, 

‘That 1 could almost welcome to these walls 

The Devil and his Angels. You may stay. 

Dun. What makes you weak? Do you not like your food, 

Or have you not enough ? 

Edwin. Enough is brought ; 

But he that brings it drops what scems to say 

That it is mixed with poison—some slow drug; 

So that I scarce dare eat, and hunger always. 

Dun. Your food is poisoned by your own suspicions. 

‘Tis your own fault. Tho’ Gurmo’s zeal is great, 

It is impossible he should so execed 

As to put poison in your food, I think. 

But thus it is with Kings; suspicions haunt 

And dangers press around them all their days; 

Ambition galls them, luxury corrupts, 

- — = ‘enenee are their talk at table. 

“dwin. This homily you should read to prosperous kings; 
It is not needed for a king like me. — ” 





Dun. Who shall read homilies to a prosperous king! 
"Twas not long since that thou didst seem to prosper, 
And then I warned thee; and with what event 
Thou knowest; for thy heart was high in pride. 

A hope that, like Herodias, danced before thee 
Did ask my head. But I reproach thee not. 
Much rather would I, seeing thee abased, 

Lift up thy mind to wisdom. 

Edwin. Heretofore 
It was not in my thoughts to take thy head; f 
But should I reign again... Come then, this wisdom 
That thou wouldst teach me. Harmless as the dove 
I have been whilome ; let me now, tho’ late, 

Learn from the serpent. 

Dun. To thy credulous ears 

The world, or what is to a King the world, 
The triflers of thy Court, have imaged me 
As cruel and insensible to Joy, 

Austere and ignorant of all delights 

That arts can minister. Far from the truth 
They wander who say thus. _ 1 but denounce 
Loves on a throne, and pleasures out of place. 
lam not old; not twenty years have fled 
Since I was young as thou; and in my youth 
I was not by those pleasures unapproached 
Which youth converses with. 


Edwin. No! wast thou not? 
How came they in thy sight? 
Dun. When Satan first 


Attempted me, ’twas in a woman's shape ; 
Such shape as may have erst misled mankind, 
When Greece or Rome upreared with Pagan rites 
Temples to Venus, pictured there or carved 
With rounded, polished, and exub t grace, 
And mien whose dimpled changeful betrayed, 
Thro’ jocund hues, the seriousness of passion. 
I was attempted thus, and Satan sang 
With female pipe and melodies that thrilled 
The softened soul, of mild voluptuous ease 
And tender sports that chased the kindling hours 
In odorous gardens or on terraces, 
To music of the fountains and the birds, 
Or else in skirting groves by sunshine smitten, 
Or warm winds kissed, whilst we from shine to shade 
Roved unregarded. Yes, 'twas Satan sang, 
Because ‘twas sung to me, whom God had called 
To other pastime and severer joys. 
But were it not for this, God's strict behest 
Enjoined upon me,—had I not been vowed 
To holiest service rigorously required, 
I should have owned it for an Angel's voice, 
Nor ever could an earthly crown, or toys 
And childishness of vain ambition, gauds 
And tinsels of the world, have lured my Leart 
Into the tangle of those mortal cares 
That gather round a throne. What call is thine 
From God or Man, what voice within bids thee 
Such pleasures to forego, such cares confront ? 
Edw. What voice? My Kingdom's voice—my People’s cry, 
Whom ye devour—the wail of shepherds true 
Over their flocks, those godly, kindly Priests, 
That love my people and love me withal— 
Their voice requires me and the voice of Kings 
Who died with honour and who live in me, 
The voice of Egbert, Ethelbert, and Alfred. 
What wouldst thou more? the voice of Kings unborn, 
To whom my sceptre and my blood descends— 
A thousand voices call me! 
Dun. Sir, not so. 
The voices of this people and those Kings 
Call on Prince Edgar, not on thee, to reign. 
There is a voice calls thee, but not to reign, 
The voice of her thou fain wouldst take to wife; 
An excommunicated wretch she is 
Even now, and if thy lust of kingly power 
Outbid thine other lusts, and starken thee 
In grasping of that shadow of a sceptre 
That still is left thee, ’tis a dying voice. 
For know—unless thou by an instant act 
Renounce the crown, Elgiva shall not live. 
The deed is ready, to which thy name affixed 
Discharges from restraint both her and thee. 
Say wilt thou sign ? 
Edwin. 








I will not. 


This refusal determines Dunstan to take the 
King’s life, which he has hitherto wished to 
spare; but the Tower is -assailed at the critical 
moment by Athulf, Edwin set free, and Dunstan, 
escaping with difficulty, flies from London in 
disguise. Meanwhile Elgiva, on learning of 
Edwin’s escape, and that Leolf is advancing to 
her rescue, aided by the son of her warder, 
flies to meet him, instead of waiting for his 
arrival. On the other hand, the party who 
elected Edgar king, during Edwin's imprison- 
ment, are gathering to a Wittenagemét at Mal- 
pas, and their rival claims await the issue of a 
battle. The following graphic scene brings to 
sight the fugitive monk :— 

A HEATH IN HAMPSHIRE, 
Dunstan and Gurmo in flight. 


Dun. The night shall shield us like a raven’s wing. 
What hear’st thou in the wind ? 


Gurmo. A moaning cry. 
Dun. Thou faint’st with hunger. 
Gurmo. 


Can I fast so long 


And not be hungry ? 








= —— 


"Tis the cry of a wolf, ~ — 
And he is hungry too. Make forward still -T99I97 
Gurmo. 1 see a light. : 
Dun. Hist! in the lull of the wing 
I hear the stroke of hammers. On apace! \ 
It is a blacksmith’s forge. I'll harbour there. ( Biéion, 


A BLACKSMITH'S FORGE, via 
The Blacksmith at work. Serfs and Boors dropping in, 
with a Monk and others. tt 
Blacksmith (blowing the bellows, and singing). 
But now I waz old, , 
Sick, sorry, and cold, 
Like muck upon mould 
1 widder away. mia 
1st Boor. Look, thou horse-cobbler ; call’st thou thisa shoe 
I know thee: since the slaughter at the ford, 1Miga 
Thou'rt warming old ones up. 

Blacksmith. Oh me, St. Giles! ‘ 

2nd Boor. And mark this coulter; look you at this mattock, 

Monk. Repent, and do thy work more workmaulike, ...:) 
Or in a twinkling thou shalt him behold v 
That came to holy Dunstan's forge unbid, 
And staid unwilling. Marry, Sir, thy tongs 
Would touch him not, and he is roaming now 
Through all the land. 

3rd Boor. "Tis true; I saw myself , 
The print of his hoof. "Twas in Dame Umfrieg’s garth; ... 
And Father Agelpig discovered it. * ' 
‘Twas like a goat's. 1 

Monk. My son, he’s there and here tM 
And everywhere, since that most holy man, , 
The Abbot Dunstan, by the godless King ' 
Was driven away. i 

4th Boor. I've sent for Father Cridda, I 
To bless and exorcise my cattle and swine, 

Monk. Thou hast done well; but thy best safety lies 
In holy Dunstan’s prayers. At Winchester [ 
Ye heard how in the west end of the church, oil 
The night that Dunstan fled, the Devil skipped, q 
And with great laughter, in his roaring fashion, 

Took up his “O be joyful!” Who are these? 
A brother of mine order is the one, 
f I tetal not. 3, Ainis. ! 


oa 


Y 





Enter Dunstan and Gurmo. , 

Dun. God save you! holy Brother :. Sons, and you! .;7 
We seek for shelter from the coming storm. 

Black. Father, you're welcome. " 

Monk. Come ye from the South? 

Dun. From London last. 

Monk. From London? yea, indeed! , 
What tidings bring ye then? 

Dun. What would ye know? 
Monk. Canst thou be so insensible to ask.? (T 
The holy Abbot Dunstan—where is he ? , 
What fate attends him? 

Dun. That we know not yet. 

Black. A price is on his head—ten thousand marks, ,, 
Lilla, the King’s Gerefa of the shire, 

Proclaimed it far and wide. 

Dun. Give me thy hammer; 
Thou canst not make a coulter so; look here; 

Strike endways—thus—and thus. What said the shire 
To Lilla’s proclamation? Was it welcomed? 

Monk. Torn down, and trampled in the mud. This shige 

Will yield them many a Peter with his sword, 


But ne'er a Judas. 

un. Is the shire so hot 
In Dunstan's cause ? 

ve It kindles hourly. Nay, 
‘Tis said that Lilla and his men were met 
On Chilton-down by fifteen hundred boors, 
And scantly saved themselves by flight. 
lst Boor. true; 

‘Twas Titchbourne township that turned out the first; 
But we of Droxford will be up betimes ; 
See if we be not. 


et 
" 


A 


Dun. If ye be, my friends, 
The Abbot will be presently amongst you; 
For this way comes he, baying in his mind 
To cross the sea to Flanders, But, my friends, 
If ye be hearty in the cause of God, 
Ye will not let him go. Shame to this shire, 
Shame be to England and to Christendom, 
If he that fasted and that watched for you, 
And day by day, to save your perishing souls, oe 
Flayed his poor body streaming down with blood,— ; 
Shame to your country and yourselves, if he 
Should flee before the wicked ! 
Boors. We'll rise! we'll rise ! 

He is rescued by the peasants from Earl 
Sidroc’s pursuit, and suddenly arrives amon 
the insurgents at Malpas. Here he learns that 
the Danes have landed—sacked Glastonbury, 
and killed his mother, the only being to whieh 
he was attached by earthly love ;—-who dies 
seeching her son to make peace. These tidings 
are followed by the news that the Danes are at 
hand, and have burnt Chester, while Edwin:is 
approaching with his army, Alarmed and broken 
in spirit, for the moment he desires a 
tion with the King; offers to withdraw the ex- 
communication, and sanction his — with 
Elgiva. But this has already been dissolved b 
death. The fugitive lady reaches Eat] Leolf, ba 
they lose their way by night, are pursued’ 
some of Dunstan's party, and both slain— 


giva’s body being brought to Malpas, «Edwin. 
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rejects Dunstan’s message with hatred and de- 
ir, intent on avenging the murder of his wife; 


assaults Malpas, is overcome and taken pri- 
= , mortally wounded. The close is impres- 
sively conceived, and finely written :— 


Interior of the Cathedral. Candles burning, and altars 
decked, as for a service of giving. A corpse lies on 
a bier, in the transept. Monks enter tn procession, and 
lastly Dunstan. 

Dun. So flee the works of darkness. Sing ye the psalm 

‘ Quid gloriaris."—stop; & hasty step 

Rings in the cloister. 

: Enter a Soldier. 

Soldier. Iam bid, my Lord, 

To seek the Lord Harcather, for his son 

Ruold is slain. 

Silence! No more of that. 

Barcather is gone forth to meet the Dane. 

Let him not know it yet.—What corse is this? 

‘A Monk. The Queen’s, my Lord, awaiting burial. 
Dun. Her's !— 

Withdraw the winding-sheet, that once again 

I may behold her.—Art thou she indeed! 

The blankness of mortality in thee 

Seems more than in another! Where be now 

The flushings of the fervent cheek, the fires 

That lightened from those eyes! Oh, rueful sight ! 

Methinks that thou dost look reproachfully. 

Not me—not me—Upbraid not me, pale Queen! 

Islew thee not, nor yet desired thy death ; 

J would have willed thee to repent and live, 

But lo! the will of God hath mastered mine. 

—Better be so than be the living cause 

Of death eternal and a nation’s lapse 

To mortal sin. Nor sin nor sorrow now 

Hath power upon thee; nor canst thou, fair mask, 

Be ever more their minister. 

Enter an Attendant. 

My Lord, 


ne What, Sir, of the King? 
Atten. He is again delirtous and hath torn 
The bandage is wound. He bleeds amain. 
Enter another Attendant. 
Alten. My Lord, the King, the King! 
4 What, comes he hither? 
Enter Edwin followed by a Physician and Attendants. 
Edwin. Where art thou, my beloved? Come to me! 
Art thou not here? They said so, but twas false— 
Thou art not here, for if thou wert, I know 
Thou ‘dst fly to meet me.—Ha ! I see thee now. 
And yet thou mov'st not. What! in chains again? 
Not so, Elgiva, thou art free, my Love— 
Ismote them with the sword. Oh, come to me! 
Give me thy hand. 


Atten. 
The King, so please you— 
Du 


Dun. Doctor, thou mad'st report 
The fever had abated. 
Phy. It had, my Lord, 
But rages now afresh. 
Dun. How came he hither? 
Alten. He asked us if the Queen were buried yet, 
Or where the body lay; we told him, here; 
And he commanded we should bring him. 
Dun. See! 
Edwin. Thy hand is very cold. Come, come, look up. 
Hast not a word to say to so much love? 
Well—as thou wilt—but ‘twas not always thus. 
So soon to be forgotten! Oh, so soon! 
And I have loved so truly all this while !— 
I dream—I do but dream, I think—What’s here ? 
Tis not the dress that thou wert wont to wear. 
This isa corpse! Attendance here! What ho! 
Who was so bold to bring a stone-cold corpse 
Into the King’s apartment? Stop—be still— 
I know not that. Give me but time, my friends, 
And I will tell you. 
Doctor. Draw him from the corpse. 
This loss of bleod, that drains the fever off, 
Anon will bring him to himself. 
A Monk. My Lord, 


Thear a shout as of a multitude 
In the North Suburb. 
n. Bridferth, mount the tower, 

And look abroad. 
Edwin. That was a voice I knew— 
It came from darkness and the pit—but hark ! 
An Angel's song. ...’Tis Dunstan that I see! 
Rebellious Monk! I lay my body down 
Rare at thy feet to die, but not my soul, 
ich goes to God. The cry of innocent blood 
®p against thee, and the Avenger’s cry 
Sali answer it. Support me, Sirs, I pray; 
patient with me....there was something still.... 
knoW not what. ...under your pardon... .yes.... 
Touching my burial....did I not see but now 
Another corpse....I pray you, Sirs,....there....there.... 


Dies. 
= Bridferth (from the tower). c 
My. Lord, my Lord, Harcather flies; the Danes 
Are pouring thro’ the gate. Harcather falls. 
Dun. Give me the crucifix. Bring out the relics. 
‘Host of the Lord of Hosts, forth once again! 

~y LEreunt, the trumpets of Olaf and Sweyne sounding in the 
ds distance. The Curtain falls. 

/ Of the many subordinate characters little need 
he said, Amongst these all the females intro- 
duced must be reckoned, without exception ; 
4nd the absence of any charm or significance in 
these: we feel to be a great drawback from the 
interest of the drama, Elgiva is only seen by 





glimpses, and then is not engaging. The Prin- 
cess Elfrida is a mere gentle alow. Emma, 
daughter of Wulfstan, in secret attached to 
Leolf, is brought forward in a way to excite 
some expectation, and so employed as to dis- 
appoint it. ‘The Queen Mother disappears early. 
s:deed, of all the characters beyond those already 
noticed, there is but one other, namely, Wulfstan 
the Wise, Leolf’s chaplain, prominent enough to 
be regarded for itself. This worthy has evi- 
dently been a favourite with the author, and is 
made the organ of that sententious eloquence in 
which he delights, in a manner which produces an 
effect almost comic. He is represented asa kind 
of recluse, teeming with words of wisdom, and 
_ unable to see the commonest things in real 
ife; an amiable oracular dreamer, reminding 
us irresistibly of a certain great man, lately de- 

arted, who, we think, must have been in Mr. 
Taylor’s mind when he wrote. 

The general tone of the composition is simpler 
than in ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ we cannot say we 
think it more dramatic. It is a wide and well 
filled picture, with figures judiciously chosen 
and carefully drawn in the costume of the time; 
but we do not think they move or live. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Taylor's genius is not gifted with the 
highest kind of creative power, it has the faculty 
of seeing clearly, and well arranging the events 
and characters of an era, and so delineating 
them as to interest and engage the contempla- 
tive mind. 

We cannot here discuss the liberties which 
have been taken with the story; they are 
avowed by the author in his preface; and our 
objections to them, if any, would invoke no law 
curtailing the poet's allowed liberty, but advance 
only so far as the deviation from historical truth 
may have impaired, as we think it has, the 
poetical effect of the drama. The question 
would require more space than can be afforded ; 
indeed, the present notice has already exceeded 
the usual length, in honour to a work which has 
evidently been the fruit of unusual care. 





The Use and Study of History. By W. T. 
MCullagh, L.L.B. Dublin, Machen. 
A writer cannot commit a greater mistake than 
to deliver opinions in the cathedral fashion of 
the book before us. There is a difference be- 
tween being didactic and dictatorial. We are 
reluctant enough to be lectured, but we have 
no notion whatever of allowing an author to 
hector over us. It is stated in the advertise- 
ment that these pages were originally delivered 
in the form of a series of lectures to the members 
of a Mechanics’ Institute. They seem to have 
been rather harangues than lectures, and we 
think a somewhat less diffuse and declamatory 
style would have suited the artizans better; 
besides being more in harmony with the grave 
importance of the subject. A licence is certainly 
permitted to the lecturer, which cannot be con- 
ceded to the writer; it would therefore have 
been prudent in Mr. M‘Cullagh to have re- 
trenched some score of superfluous beauties of 
elocution (not to use any harsher term), when 
he proposed to print his lectures. The book, 
however, has some few passages of substantial 
merit, which the author has done not a little to 
conceal under an affected diction, teeming with 
false ornament, and often ridiculously pompous 
and egotistical, “as who should say, I am Sir 
Oracle,” or a greater than Bolingbroke is here. 
However, let this pass for puerility ; the work is 
evidently that of a young man who has yet to 
learn to think humbly as well as to write cor- 
rectly, while at the same time it evinces a good 
deal of aptitude for historical erudition (if not 
much actual progress in that study), and con- 
tains observations upon ancient and modern 
writers, many of which are just and forcible, 





affording promise of better things in time of 
riper judgment and more sober estimate of self. 

The following is a specimen of a didactié 
address delivered to the audience of a mechani¢s’ 
Institute ; we quote it for the sake of the author 
himself, to open his eyes to the inappropriate- 
ness of such strains for such listeners :— 

“In each of your minds opinions and ideas are 
hourly sown, whose fruit will hereafter ripen into 
either good or evil. It is not for me to say which is 
the good and which the evil. But as tillers of the 
soil of your own hearts, are you not bound to ponder 
well what is worth planting there,—what it is safe to 
let the wayward wind of accident, and circumstance, 
and kill-time reading, plant? And considering what 
sort of soil it is that is to be planted, and the value 
of experience in every species of husbandry, were it 
not an inestimable advantage to have access to that 
experimental knowledge, which has been laid up by 
others for your instruction? Ought you not greatly 
to rejoice if one should say to you, come with me ta 
the Gate of the Past,—I have the key, and by it you 
may enter therein,—behold the good fruit of other 
days, how it was cultured from wildness first, and 
how expedients to shelter its growth were devised ; 
—how on the shores of the Central Sea it seemed for 
a time to approach nearly to perfection, till unbidden 
weeds sprang up and choked it; what expedients 
renewed its health for a season, and what causes 
hastened its ultimate decline :—and suppose at the 
end of that garden of wonder, another gate led you 
to a different one, where the blossoms wore a more 
ensanguined hue, and the nettles stung more sharply : 
—and suppose you might tread the clear paths at 
your leisure, and note and examine each notable 
sample, analyze each varying soil, and compute each 
peculiar advantage, would you not follow with grate- 
ful step, and drinking ear, and vagrant eye,—and 
rejoice at the invitation? Yet the gates of Time’s 
garden lie open to you; you may enter and roam 
through those hallowed grounds at will; save for the 
comparatively few classic portals, you do not so 
much as need a key, and even these may be opened 
almost for asking. Will you not avail yourselves or 
such a privilege? Nor is thisall. Not merely are 
the seed-fields of all human experience thus accessi- 
ble to you, but, through many of the best and richest 
of them, you are offered the eloquent companionship 
of guides intimately acquainted with all worth dwell. 
ing on, and ready to explain what may seem at first 
sight strange or incomprehensible. And such guides! 
The greatest minds that ever dwelt in clay,—the 
very cream of the knowledge of their time,—the 
recording mirrors wherein, immortally sublimed, we 
are privileged to behold all the strength and the weak- 
ness, the guilt and the sorrow, the beauty and the 
heroism of the past. While such men speak, anti- 
quity is not gone by ; “tis present still with us,—given 
for our learning ; how can we neglect it ?” 

It is doubtless quite true that there are no 
valid reasons why “the countrymen of Burke, 
Goldsmith, and Swift should not acquire the 
habit of studying history,” or any other branch 
of the tree of knowledge; but there are very 
good reasons why they should be introduced to 
that study in plain English prose, to which 
manner of composition the foregoing extract 
does not appertain. We ourselves, who are the 
countrymen of Bacon, Pope, and Milton, are by 
no means satisfied that we perfectly apprehend 
what the meaning is that is dressed up both 
here and elsewhere in so many gaudy scentless 
flowers. 

The ad captandum style of these lectures, 
particularly of the first, we suppose, we must 
forgive; no doubt the genius loci ought to bear 
the blame. At the same time, before so much 
pains were taken to prove that Irish weavers 
and carpenters are excluded by no interdict of 
nature from the acquirement of useful informa- 
tion, it would have been worth while to ask the 

uestion,—who has affirmed that they are? 

his little interrogatory might have abridged 
the book by some thirty pages, and the bluster 
could well have been spared. re 

The writer has so egregious an opuuon of 
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himself, as to think he is entitled to scoff at 
Bentham, and even make light of Bacon. No- 
thing can be more ridiculous than the figure he 
cuts in the following passage, which follows a 
string of stale commonplaces to be found in 
every primer upon the moral uses of history :— 

“Mere old prejudices,’ cries the scoffer. But 
let no nickname scare you. Honest men have 
suffered themselves t o often to be bullied by sheer 
dint of an all-questioning scepticism, out of the very 
best things about them. For myself, I own I would 
much sooner part with those convictions I have got 
by logical induction, than with those of whose truth 
T can give no analytical account: and I suppose 
these latter must stand or fall as prejudices. Be it 
so. I have more comfort in them than the few poor 
certainties I have got by rote, and could compel you 
to assent to here, to-night, by force of demonstration. 
Ah, ‘tis almost time to give over the dull slang about 
¢ prejudice,’ and * prove it,’ and ‘the test of utility.’ 
This is a lower wisdom than the ape’s, for he plucks 
the nut and stores it in his pouch until he wants it ; 
but your monkey of the Bentham breed will not 
condescend to pull or crack a single nut, until you 
shall have satisfied his mind, by statistic reference to 
filbert averages, that, if not certain, it is at least more 
probable that the particular husk in question does 
contain a toothsome kernel, than that it does not.” 

The preference here avowed for prejudices as 
compared with demonstrated principles is the 
most virulent nonsense, if the word prejudice is 
taken in its ordinary and true signification. At 
any rate, no man is entitled to force his pre- 
judices upon others, let him hug them ever so 
fondly to his own bosom. The teacher of others 
must take the old road of demonstration: and, 
if he “can give no analytical account of his 
convictions,” it must be either that he has been 
himself convinced upon no grounds, or that he 
wants the skill to communicate his mental pro- 
cedures. It is pleasant to hear a self- constituted 
public instructor commencing by telling his 
di: ziples that, “it is time to give over the dull 
slang of “prove it.” Proof is certainly often a 
troublesome operation; and discarding it is 
quite a royal road to the art of lecturing. 

There is a chapter on the question—‘ What is 
History?” in which the author sets out in quest 
of a definition, and hits upon such sapient ob- 
servations, as that “ History is the story of a 
life,” and “an epic drama:” then he proceeds 
to inform the artificers what history is not; and 
he affirms, with prodigious pomp, that it is not 
what he classically terms “‘ factology,” nor is it 
the same thing asan “ historical compilation,” nor 
yet is it ‘‘a biographical dictionary ;"—mighty 
discoveries all, and indicative of a second Bos- 
suet. Contrasting the history of the series of 
events commonly called the ‘“ Norman Con- 
quest,” as written by the masterly hand of 
Thierry, with the sterile narratives of the same 
transactions current in English literature, he 
breaks out into the following adjuration, in 
which, if there is a meaning, it far transcends 
the measure of our wit to find it out :— 

“ If you are worthy of the name of Irishmen, you 
must not linger in the infamous delusion, that such 
clumsy fables in any sort resemble England’s con- 
quest by the Normans. These Normans, when the 
Saxon race no longer could resist them, roved hither 
also. Strongbow and Fitz Stephens in all respects 
played on this side of the sea, the part which Osbert 
and Taillebois performed on the other. For centu- 
ries had these Northmen been assailing ineffectually 
both islands; not till the eleventh century did they 
make their footing good in either; thenceforth they 
became firmly established in both kingdoms; and 
now, from the fair queen who occupies the throne, 
down to the humblest gentleman who owes her 
fealty, there are few perhaps within whose veins 
Norman blood does not flow.” 

“If you are worthy of the name of Irish- 
men!”—What then?—Why read the history of 
the Norman Conquest in the pages of Augustin 
Thierry,—not of David Hume. This is quite in 


_images that pass before it. 


the vein of Dr. Lucas’s address to the guild of 
tailors :— Gentlemen tailors, the eyes of Europe 
are upon you.” 

In the succeeding chapter we are told that an 
“historian in the great and lofty sense is a poet,” 
a piece of information which we might have been 
left to deduce for ourselves from the preceding 
theorem, that “history is an epic drama.” But 
hearken to the distinction drawn by our lecturer 
between poetry and prose, for the illumination 
of an unlettered audience :— 

“The historian in the great and lofty sense is a 
poet; and I think the difference *twixt poetry and 
prose is, that one is a careful number of things put 
well together; the other is a perfect reflection of the 
The mirror may be 
treacherous and untrue; great men are sometimes 
false, and, like all other men, they are liable to 
error. But in the main the mirrorings of genius are 
more instructive, and with all their blemishes better 
worth studying, than the cold dead heaps of labour 
and learning.” 

Understand this, ye who can: to us it is not 
given. We suppose it is prose that is ‘‘a care- 
ful number of things put well together;” but we 
are not certain that it is not poetry; in which 
case prose must be the “ perfect reflection of 
the images that pass before it.” What ‘it’ is, 
we are left to discover, if worth our while. As 
the sentence stands, “it” must be either prose 
or poetry. Supposing it to be the latter, Mr. 

M‘Cullagh’s definition of poetry for the use of 
the Dublin Mechanics’ Institute is this :— 
“ Poetry is a perfect reflection of the images that 
pass before poetry!” This comes of going a 
lecturing, when people ought to be going to 
school, and acting Busby in place of feeling 
him. We would adjure the writer, ‘‘if he is 
worthy of the name of Irishman,” to learn the 
English grammar. Where there is a Mechanics’ 
Institute, we presume there is to be found an 
Infant School. 

There is, however, a precocious cleverness in 
the following passage, in which Herodotus is 
spoken of. The picture is just and animated, 
and the language more than commonly free 
from the writer’s offensive pertness of expression. 

“ And, first, what is this— without setting or 
frame,—a nine-sided crystal, clear as the white 
moonlight—lustrous as the evening star; with traces 
of antiquity about it, yet not old ; venerable but still 
full of young immortal buoyancy; two thousand 
years of age,—yet nowise obsolete; in affable and 
cheery talk as neighbourly as though of yesterday ? 
Old friend,—most eloquent of guides,—faithful coun- 
sellor,—man, in all man’s wants and heart-failings, 
yet more than man in all man’s goodness, eloquence, 
and bravery—History’s king—HeEropotrus—what 
words befit thy eulogy ? There is no wearisome pre- 
liminary apologetic mud to be knee-deeped through, 
before you get to his orchard gate; but it swings on 
its easy hinges there, and seems to say, All that I 
have you are welcome to. There is no badly acted 
bashfulness or no-reason reasons, for his offering you 
his notions of things and men. If you don’t want to 
hear, ’tis to be supposed you will go your way; if you 
do want to hear, tarry and listen. And there, in the 
sunshine of his home, the green old man sits talking 
of his travels and research in foreign lands, and what 
he recollects to have heard there,—wondrous tales of 
wonderful knowledge—knowledge that, in the main, 
no cavil of subsequent centuries has been able to 
break down ; here and there a grotesque legend, full 
of meaning and mythic grace, appears, but under no 
critical gibbet, with sentence of imposture scrawled 
above it. Herodotus never dreamt of pausing to set 
up finger-posts of notification where the broken stones 
of literal fact begin, and where the flowery by-path 
of illustration ends.” 

It certainly does not appear why Herodotus is 
ycleped a “nine-sided crystal,” nor is there 
any such word in the language, or within its 
purview, as “knee-deeped”; but the passage 
shows that the author has rather more ability 





than the majority of readers will give him credit 





for. We think, too, he has not been un “ 
in fixing and expressing the sentiment 
by the perusal of the works of Xenophon ;— 

“ I find it difficult to speak to you of Xeno; 
I can never look upon his lofty emotionless aspeg 
without pain. His works are singularly expressiyg 
of the transition state of the Greeks, during his time: 
and the more sd, from his apparent unconsciousness 
of anything anomalous or extraordinary therein, Hig 
history reminds me of the clear glass lid of a stat 
coffin,—so stainless, smooth, and cold—cold as the 
varnished corpse that it reveals. Yet, look through 
it; ‘tis well for all men to look through it. Beauti. 
ful Greece lies there,—even as she lay after the 
poison had caught hold upon her vitals. She looks 
as fair and full of energy as ever; her hand stilt 
grasps the world-daunting spear: her brazen helm js 
bright above her scarlet war vest, as in the hours of 
her untainted prime. Judging by the unbroken sur. 
face, one would say,—she is not dead,— 

Beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson on het lip, and on her cheek; 
And death’s pale flag hath not advanced there.” 

There is truth, and here and there a truth well 
expressed, in what is said of Livy ; mixed, how- 
ever, as usual, with the most painful vulgarities, 
current in we know not what “ sweet societies,” 


“Of Livy. I never open the smooth glittering 
plates, whereon he engraved his noble creations, 
without asking myself the question—are not poets 
then superior to all accidents of birth or education? 
How such a being could have arisen, grown up to 
maturity, and expanded to such power and beauty 
in that atmosphere of steel filings, —séems to me the 
most inscruté Pie of things. Of all the great nations 
upon earth, the Romans had the least of ideality in 
them. Of all the literatures in the world, the Latin 
is the least poetical. I don’t mean that they had not 
plenty of rhythmers, prize-ode manufacturers, hexa. 
meter spinners, and cattle of that kind. Oh plenty! 
But the raw material they were always obliged to 
import. Till their intercourse with Greece, they knew 
about as much of poetry, as the English, before their 
intercourse with the East, did of silk handkerchiefs, 
By dint of hard labour and copying they got together. 
a secondhand literature; and there are dolts in the 
world who think the copy as good as the original, 
But in the mass, Roman verse is a field without wild 
flowers. There is plenty of good solid feeding, of 
wholesome fattening herbage therein; but the very 
colour of the grass is marketable ; it is growing hay, 
not the spangled luxuriance or many-hued verdure 
of Arcadia or Asphodel. How Livy came of such a 
time and race is wondrous. It is a rock-fount in the 
dry, sandy, choking desert, springing clear, bubbling, 
gay, ideal_for Rome's use and sacred to Rome's 
honour, yet in its intellectual properties most un- 
Roman. There is more fresh original unborrowed 
poetry in any one book of Livy, than in all Horace, 
Virgil, Lucan, and the rest of them put together, If 
you have never read his account of the burning of 
Rome by the Gauls, do so by all means; and if you 
are unacquainted with Livy’s language, read the 
translation, which, though immeasurably inferior, will 
yet suffice to give you the great leading ideas of thé 
picture. "Tis not indeed the painting; the warm 
colouring is lost in transcription ; but it is a capital 
engraving after the picture, and that too is some- 
thing.” 

We concur in the regret for the lost records of 
the state of Carthage :— 

“ There is nothing in the whole range of history, 
that has so often caused me to feel disappointment, 
as the total loss of the native records of Carthage. 
Looking at it in every point of view, I think this the 
greatest want we have in our historical collections. 
Up and down the field of Greek and Latin literature, 
there lie many fragments of that singular and romantic 
tale ;—enough to awaken and to tantalize our curl- 
osity, but not enough to satisfy our inquiries. It has 
sometimes struck me, that were all these collected 
and restored with care, much would look out of these 
mutilated forms more than we now dream of. But 
the man who from these could give us any idea of 
the ancient, once unrivalled gem of the sea,—must 
be more than a mere sapper or miner. His hopes of 
his task should grow with the expanding aspirations 
of the fugitive state, He must look over the wave 
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n shore—not from the Latin. His 

_ 2 ae be Carthaginian, not Roman,—his 
sg must be of the land of milk and honey, 
ghence the ancestors of his heroes sprang—not of 
the Etrurian plains or Alban hills, All we know of 
Carthage is intensely interesting. Her beginning is 
; her growth an epic; her constitution, 


“ in her full prime, one thoroughly peculiar and 
;digenous, but indicating the deepest rooted love of 
liberty ; her contests with her mighty rival the most 
in history ; her death-struggles, when beaten 
hack to her lair, the most sublime on record. Yet 
are her annals vacant. Save the incredible false- 
hoods of her murderers and those who fawned on 
en who dared not do her justice, who could 
make no money of being just to her,—we have few 
gets relative to her fate. * * Even Aristotle, in his 
own stately patronizing way, gives Carthage ample 
qedit for national spirit, self-reliant pride, and well 
ordered freedom. But there is one circumstance 
mentioned by him worthy of peculiar remembrance, 
which those solemn burlesques on history, that we are 
yually referred to as containing the biography of 
Carthage, wholly omit to mention, or notice paren- 
thetically, as if there were not time to dwell thereon. 
‘The worth of her government,’ says the old Stagyrite 
doctor of laws, ‘is tested by a single fact. Although 
within a narrow bosom it has held for centuries a 
busy, thronging, and quite free people, yet has Car- 
never been subjected to popular anarchy, nor 
been driven to the protection of a dictator.” What 
areflection! What a satiric contrast and commen- 
tary on Rome! on Greece herself! Here is the very 
narrow of her system,—the life spot of her being ; 
set this is what the mock-history mongers throw out 
—clear away—get rid of,—that they may polish the 
dry bones—the dead facts of her fate.” 


The remarks on the modern historians are 
often sound, but never original: we find the 
opinions of divers critics strung together like 
beads, and newly clothed from the resources of 
the author’s own wardrobe, with what taste the 
examples already given of his English makes it 
unnecessary to add. From the chapter ‘ How 
toread History,’ we shall make one quotation— 
the only one in which we find a remark of value : 


“Tt is well worth while, however, to continue our 
contemplation of one nation’s life and developement, 
until we begin to feel in some measure as we believe 
that they felt. Iam disposed to think our reading 
and remembering is nearly valueless, until we are 
conscious of some such conviction. And to this end, 
itis well to read different versions of the same story, 
if not pari passu, at least consecutively, and in or 
about the same time. By this means the things which 
are admitted by all relators grow fast in our minds, 
and those which are disputable become the objects 
ofa more judicial investigation. Often it happens 
also, that the complexities and anomalies which the 
ninuter narratives of cotemporary writers fail to ex- 
plain, are cleared up by the bold insight of subsequent 
contemplators. Sometimes the riddles prove insoluble 
for many generations ; at last the intuitive sense of 
some one man of genius accomplishes what a crowd 
of predecessors has essayed in vain. Still there is 
historically no such thing, I am persuaded, as what 
passes vulgarly under the name of superseding. A 
good book can never be superseded; its reward is 
vith it; its use always remains. I have ever looked 
upon this notion of superseding as special nonsense. 
Life cannot supersede life. The immortal cannot be 
uuperseded, even by immortality. Were Macchiavelli 
ot De Thou dead almanacks, the fresh vigour of 
Sismondi would supersede them. But they are not 
%, They prance along in their sixteenth century 
amble, like the musing palfreys of their day. All the 
dark gothic shadows of their age are deeply, truly 
nitrored in their still bosoms. All the enterprise 
ofawakening civilization pants and guesses, wonders 
and plans half audibly there,—full of mystery, half 
confidence, half fear.” 

That “a good book can never be superseded,” 
we take to be a sound observation; and we do 
not say that there are not to be met with, in the 
book before us, other remarks for which the author 
entitled to our praise. But we cannot spend 
our days in searching for grains of wheat in 


bushels of fugitive chaff and glittering stubble. 
We perceive some seeds of merit in this volume, 
and the germ of better things to come; but the 
main impression it leaves upon the mind is 
amazement at the confidence with which so 
much mere sound is uttered, as if from a tripod, 
and at the extravagant degree to which a raw 
student, and most inexperienced writer, has con- 
trived to deceive himself as to his own abilities 
and importance. 





Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. Vol. 

IV. [Second Notice.) 

Tue dull uniformity of palace routine casts a 
spell over the earlier chapters of this volume, 
while our journalist's reiterated complaints of her 
sufferings under Mrs. Schwellenberg’s tyranny, 
begin to deaden rather than excite our compas- 
sion by their frequency, and the magniloquent 
style in which small offences are exaggerated. 
On the other hand, we are comforted to find 
that Fanny Burney purveyed for herself, and 
found the solid consolation her soul loved. 
This volume reveals a close and sentimental 
friendship, formed between herself and a gentle- 
man of the household, whom she designates as 
Mr. Fairly. He openly preferred her conver- 
sation and her tea, to the formalities of the 
royal concert room: interchanged with her 
the deepest and most tender sentiments on all 
manner of serious subjects—made her (we must | 
think indiscreetly) his medium of communi- | 
cation with the Queen, asked her advice in 
all matters of importance and delicacy ; and, 
by way of crowning charm, read to her, when- 
ever they could contrive a téte-a-té/e—passages 
from Falconer and Akenside and Ogden—a 
rather humdrum selection! It is obvious, to us, 
that this gentle but earnest flirtation, excited 
more than the curiosity of “the sweet Queen ;” 
but we wait for Volume the fifth to see the end 
of a passage, more interesting, it would seem, to 
our authoress, than either the Crutchley ro- 
mance, or the Turbulent extravaganza :—since 
its details are, at once, too insipid and too mer- 
cilessly reported in the “‘ cedar parlour style,” to 
admit of extract. Our “takings,” then, shall be 
miscellaneous: the first, an anecdote told by 
Mr. Bryant :— 

“In the year thirty-three of this century, and in 
his own memory, there was a cause brought before a 
Judge, between two highwaymen, who had quarrelled 
about the division of their booty ; and these men had 
the effrontery to bring their dispute to trial. ‘ Inthe 
petition of the plaintiff,’ said Mr. Bryant, ‘ he asserted 
that he had been extremely misused by the defendant : 
that they had carried on a very advantageous trade 
together upon Blackheath, Hounslow Heath, Bag- 
shot Heath, and other places; that their business 
chiefly consisted in watches, wearing apparel, and 
trinkets of all sorts, as well as large concerns between 
them in cash ; that they had agreed to an equitable 
partition of all profits, and that this agreement had | 
been violated. So impudent a thing, the Judge said, 
was never before brought out in a court, and so he 
refused to pass sentence in favour of either of them, 
and dismissed them from the court.’ ” 

About this time was published “ the Streatham 
book,” with all its revelations of the doings of 
that coterie, for whose praise and companionship 
Her Majesty's dresser might well pine ; reduced, 
as she was, to equerry wit, and lady-in-waiting 
views of men and manners. But, except “a sweet 
scene” with the Queen, as insipid as it was sweet, 
there is less notice of soi steresting an event, than 
might have been anticipated. A few pages later, 
we have ten words of criticism on Mrs. Siddons 
and Mrs. Jordan—far less animated than the re- 
port of Colonel Welbred’s close observation upon 
the diarist, while she was sitting at the play, or 
standing in the royal presence. The assembly, 
too, at “ dear Mrs. Ord’s” (p. 41), yields nothing 
but the recorded delight of the bas bleu coterie, 








at being once more allowed to touch the hem of 
“Cecilia's” garment. And yet this is the ver 
party, if we mistake not, apropos of which Wale 
pole mentioned his surprise at finding the Bur- 
ney 80 little spoiled ie tee unintellectual labour 
of “‘ folding of laces”, and at which it may there- 
fore be guessed he, too, was “in the vein”— 
but he is put off with the general epithets, 
“polite, ingenious, entertaining, quaint, and 
original”—and not a single illustration of any 
one of these qualities given. Even in the Has- 
tings trial, which we Sonn now reached, ‘* Mo- 
iére’s old woman” (to adopt in earnest Miss 
Burney’s jocose name for herself) cuts a far more 
prominent figure, than the victim with whom 
she describes herself as sympathising almost to 
agony, or the persecutors whom she regarded 
with a commensurate horror.. Her picture of 
the opening of the imposing scene, is one of the 
least egotistical passages we can cite :— 


“ We got to Westminster Hall between nine and 
ten o’clock; and, as I know my dear Susan, like 
myself, was never at any trial, I will give some 
account of the place and arrangements ; and whether 
the description be new to her or old, my partial 
Fredy will not blame it. The Grand;Chamberlain’s 
box is in the centre of the upper end of the Hall: 
there we sat, Miss Gomme and myself, immediately 
behind the chair placed for Sir Peter Burrell. To 
the left, on the same level, were the green benches 
for the House of Commons, which occupied a third 
of the upper end of the Hall, and the whole of the 
left side : to the right of us, on the same level, was 
the Grand Chamberlain's gallery. The left side of 
the Hall, opposite to the green benches for the Com- 
mons, was appropriated to the Peeresses and Peers’ 
daughters, The bottom of the Hall contained the 
Royal Family’s Box and the Lord High Stewhrd’s, 
above which was a large gallery appointed for receiv- 
ing company with Peers’ tickets. A gallery also 
was run along the left side of the Hall, above the 
green benches, which is called the Duke of New- 
castle’s Box, the centre of which was railed off into 
a separate apartment for the reception of the Queen 
and four eldest Princesses, who were then incog., not 
choosing to appear in state, and in their own Box. 
Along the right side of the Hall ran another gallery, 
over the seats of the Princesses, and this was divided 
into boxes for various people—the Lord Chambers 
lain, (not the Great Chamberlain,) the Surveyor, the 
Architect, &c. So much for all the raised buildings ; 
now for the disposition of the Hall itself, or ground. 
In the middle was placed a large table, and at the 
head of it the seat for the Chancellor, and round it 
seats for the Judges, the Masters in Chancery, the 
Clerks, and all who belonged to the Law; the upper 
end, and the right side of the room, was allotted to 
the Peers in their robes ; the left side to the Bishops 
and Archbishops. Immediately below the Great 
Chamberlain’s Box was the place allotted for the 
Prisoner. On his right side was a box for his own 
Counsel, on his left the Box for the Managers, or 
Committee, for the Prosecution; and these three 
most important of all the divisions in the Hall were 
all directly adjoining to where I was seated. Almost 
the moment I entered I was spoken to by a lady I 
did not recollect, but found afterwards to be Lady 
Claremont ; and this proved very agreeable, for she 
took Sir Peter's place, and said she would occupy it 
till he claimed it; and then, when just before me, 
she named to me all the order of the buildings, and 
all the company, pointing out every distinguished 
person, and most obligingly desiring me to ask her 
any questions I wanted to have solved, as she knew, 
she said, ‘all those creatures that filled the green 
benches, looking so little like gentlemen, and so much 
like hair-dressers.’ These were the Commons. In 
truth, she did the honours of the Hall to me with as 
much good nature and good breeding as if I had been 
a foreigner of distinction, to whom she had dedicated 
her time and attention. My acquaintance with her 
had been made forme:ly at Mrs. Vesey’s. The busi« 
ness did not begin till near twelve o'clock. The 
opening to the whole then took place, by the entrance 
of the Managers of the Prosecution ; all the company 
were already long in their boxes or galleries. I shud- 
dered, and drew involuntarily back, when, as the 
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doors were flung open, I saw Mr. Burke, as Head of 
the Committee, make his solemn entry. He held a 
scroll in his hand, and walked alone, his brow knit 
with corroding care and deep labouring thought —a 
brow how different to that which had proved so 
alluring to my warmest admiration when first I met 
him! so highly as he had been my favourite, so cap- 
tivating as I had found his manners and conversation 
in our first acquaintance, and so much as I had owed 
to his zeal and kindness to me and my affairs in its 
progress! low did I grieve to behold him now the 
cruel Prosecutor (such to me he appeared) of an 
injured and innocent man.” 

How Miss Burney was joined by Mr. Crutch- 
ley—how trepanned into an argument by Mr. 
Wyndham—let her own pages tell :— 

* Recovering, now, from the strong emotion with 
which the sight of Mr. Hastings had filled him, he 
looked again around the Court, and pointed out sev- 
eral of the principal characters present, with arch and 
striking remarks upon each of them, all uttered with 
high spirit, but none with ill-nature. ¢ Pitt,’ cried he, 
‘is not here !—a noble stroke that for the annals of 
his administration! A trial is brought on by the 
whole House of Commons in a body, and he is absent 
at the very opening! However,’ added he, with a 
very meaning laugh, ‘I’m glad of it, for ’tis to his 
eternal disgrace!’ Mercy! thought I, what a friend 
to kindness is party !_ * Do you see Scott ?’ cried he. 
* No, I never saw him ; pray show him me.’ ‘ There 
he is, in green ; just now by the Speaker, now moved 
by the Committee ; in two minutes more he will be 
somewhere else, skipping backwards and forwards ; 
what a grasshopper it is!’ §I cannot look at him,’ 
cried I, * without recollecting a very extraordinary 
letter from him, that I read last summer in the 
newspaper, where he answers some attack that he 
says has been made upon him, because the term is 
used of ‘a very insignificant fellow,’ and he printed 
two or three letters in the Public Advertiser, in fol- 
lowing days, to prove, with great careand pains, that 
he knew it was all meant as an abuse of himself, from 
those words!’ * And what,’ cried he, laughing, ‘ do 
you say to that notion now you see him ?” * That no 
one,’ cried I, examining him with my glass, ‘can 
possibly dispute his claim!’ What pity that Mr. 
Hastings should have trusted his cause to so frivolous 
an agent! I believe, and indeed it is the general 
belief, both of foes and friends, that to his officious 
and injudicious zeal the present prosecution is wholly 
owing. Next, Mr. Wyndham pointed out Mr. 
Francis to me. *Tis a singular circumstance, that 
the friend who most loves and the enemy who most 
hates Mr. Hastings should bearthe same name! Mr. 
Wyndham, with all the bias of party, gave me then 
the highest character of this Mr. Francis, whom he 
called one of the most ill-used of men. Want of 
documents how to answer forced me to be silent, 
oppositely as I thought. But it wasa very unpleasant 
situation to me, as I saw that Mr. Wyndham still 
conceived me to have no other interest than a com- 
mon, and probably to his mind, a weak compassion 
for the prisoner—that prisoner who, frequently look- 
ing around, saw me, I am certain, and saw with whom 
I was engaged !” 

But the next paragraph, in the true Meadows 
and Larolles style of conversation, is worth all 
the stilted paragraphs—all the sentimental de- 
fences of “ Moliére’s old woman” :— 

“In the midst of the opening of a trial such as 
this, so important to the country as well as to the 
individual who is tried, what will you say to a man 
—a member of the House of Commons—who kept 
exclaiming almost perpetually, just at my side, 
‘What a bore !—when will it be over 2—Must one 
come any more ?_I had a great mind not to have 
come at all. Who’s that >—Lady Hawkesbury and 
the Copes?—Yes.—A pretty girl, Kitty. Well, 
when will they have done ?—I wish they'd call the 
question—I should vote it a bore at once! * * One 
little trait of Mr. Crutchley, so characteristic of that 
queerness which distinguishes him, I must mention, 
He said he questioned whether he should come any 
more ; I told him I had imagined the attendance of 
every member to be indispensable. * No,’ cried he, 
‘ten to one if another day they are able to make a 
house!’ *The Lords, however, I suppose, must 
come? ‘Not unless they like it.” ‘But I hear if 





they do not attend they have no tickets.” ‘ Why, 
then, Miss Primrose and Miss Cowslip must stay 
away too!” 

The glimpses which follow of the fascinating 
Mrs. Crewe, and of the no less fascinating Sheri- 
dan, are more exclusively complimentary to our 
authoress, and less, therefore, to our purpose. 
On returning to Windsor, a celebrity or two 
are seen, one, Peter Pindar’s ‘Sir Joseph,’ 
less at ease within the precincts of a court, 
than when chasing the redoubtable ‘ Emperor 
of Morocco !"— 

“Sir Joseph was so exceedingly shy that we made 
no sort of acquaintance at all. If instead of going 
round the world he had only fallen from the moon, 
he could not appear less versed in the usual modes of 
a tea-drinking party.” 

We hope our readers have not forgotten Lady 
Say and Sele, and her sister Lady Hawke— 
authoress of ‘The Mausoleum of Julia.” Here 
we have news of herself and her novel—the 
latter having been sent, forsooth, as a tribute of 
loyalty to the “sweet Queen.” The last passage 
we can find worthy to be detached, is almost the 
only other one in the volume in which we 
encounter a name and a character :— 

“ Well, now I have a new personage to introduce 
to you, and no small one; ask else the stars, moon, 
and planets! While I was surrounded with band- 
boxes,and unpacking, Dr. Shepherd was announced. 
Eager to make his compliments on the safe return, 
he forced a passage through the back avenues and 
stairs, for he told me he did not like being seen com- 
ing to me at the front door, as it might create some 
jealousies amongst the other Canons! A very com- 
mendable circumspection! but whether for my sake 
or his own he did not particularize. M. de Lalande, 
he said, the famous astronomer, was just arrived in 
England, and now at Windsor, and he had expressed 
a desire to be introduced to me. Well, while he was 
talking this over, and I was wondering and evading, 
entered Mr. Turbulent. What a surprise at sight of 
the reverend Canon! ‘The reverend Canon, also, was 
interrupted and confused, fearing, possibly, the high 
honour he did me might now transpire amongst his 
brethren, notwithstanding his generous efforts to 
spare them its knowledge. Mr. Turbulent, who 
looked big with heroics, was quite provoked to see he 
had no chance of giving them vent. They each out- 
stayed the patience of the other, and at last both went 
off together. Some hours after, however, while I 
was dressing, the Canon returned. I could not admit 
him, and bid Goter tell him at the door I was 
not visible. He desired he might wait till I was 
ready, as he had business of importance. I would 
not let him into the next room, but said he might 
stay in the eating-parlour. .When I was dressed I 
sent Goter to bring him in. She came back, grinning 
and colouring: she had not found him, she said, but 
only Mrs. Schwellenberg, who was there alone, and 
had called her in to know what she wanted. She 
answered she came to see for a gentleman. ‘* There's 
no gentleman,’ she cried, ‘ to come into my parlour! 
it is not permit. When he comes I will have it 
locked up.’ O, ho, my poor careful Canon! thought 
I. However, soon after a tap again at my door 
introduced him. Ile said he had been waiting below 
in the passage, as he saw Madame Schwellenberg in 
the parlour, and did not care to have her know him; 
but his business was to settle bringing M. de La- 
lande to see me in the evening. I told him I was 
much honoured, and so forth, but that I received no 
evening company, as I was officially engaged. He 
had made the appointment, he said, and could not 
break it without affronting him ; besides, he gave me 
to understand it would be an honour to me for ever 
to be visited by sogreat an astronomer. I agreed as 
to that, and was forecd, moreover, to agree to all the 
rest, no resource remaining. I mentioned to her 
Majesty the state of the case. She thought the 
Canon very officious, and disapproved the arrange- 
ment, but saw it was unavoidable. But when the 
dinner came I was asked by the présidente, * What 
for send you gentlemen to my parlour? ‘I was 
dressing, ma‘am, and could not possibly receive com- 
pany in mine, and thought the other empty.’ ‘Empty 
or full is the same! I won't have it, I willlock up 


the room when it is done so. No, no, I won't}, 
no gentlemen here; it isnot permit, particklere 
they won't not speak to me!’ I then heard that‘ 
large man, what you call,’ had entered that . 
domain, and seeing there a lady, had quitted jt “bh 
short!’ I immediately explained all that had px 
for I had no other way to save myself from an jmyy: 
tation of favouring the visits and indiscretion of this 
most gallant Canon. * Vell, when he comes 80 often 
he might like you, For what wont you not pany 
him? This was coming to the point, and go ger, 
ously, I found myself obliged to be scrious in ange, 
to avoid misconstruction, and to assure her, that Were 
he Archbishop of Canterbury, and actually at hy 
feet, I would not become Archbishopess, * Vel}, yy 
been right when you don't not like him ; I don'i/ng 
like the men neither: notone from them !’ §o this 
settled us very amicably tiil tea-time, and in the 
midst of that, with a room full of people, I yas 
called out by Westerhaults to Dr. Shepherd! My. 
Schwellenberg herself actually ¢e-he'd at this, and] 
could not possibly help laughing myself, but I hurried 
into the next room, where I found him with his 
friend, M. de Lalande. What a reception awaited me! 
how unexpected a one from a fumed and great astro. 
nomer! M. de Lalande advanced to meet me—| 
will not be quite positive it was on tiptoe, but cer. 
tainly with a mixture of jerk and strut that could not 
be quite flat-footed. He kissed his hand with the 
air of a petit-maitre, and then broke forth into such 
an harangue of Eloges, so solemn with regard to its 
own weight and importance, aiid so fade with respect 
to the little personage addressed, that I could not 
help thinking it lucky for the planets, stars, and sup, 
they were not bound to hear his comments, though 
obliged to undergo his calculations. On my part, 
sundry profound reverences, with now and then aa 
* O, monsieur !” or ‘c'est trop d'honneur, acquitted ne 
so well, that the first harangue being finished, on the 
score of general and grand reputation, Eloge the 
second began, on the excellency with which ‘cette 
célébre demoiselle’ spoke French ! This may surprise 
you, my dear friends ; but you must consider M. de 
Lalande is a great discoverer. Well, but bad you 
seen Dr. Shepherd! he looked lost in sleek delight 
and wonder, that a person to whom he had introduced 
M. de Lalande should be an object for such fine 
speeches, This gentleman’s figure, meanwhile, cor- 
responds no better with his discourse than bis seien- 
tific profession, for he is an ugly little wrinkled oll 
man, with a fine showy waistcoat, rich lace ruffles, 
and the grimaces of a dentist. I believe he chose 
to display that a Frenchman of science could be also 
aman of gallantry. I was seated between them, but 
the good doctor made no greater interruption to the 
florid professor than I did myself: he only grinned 
applause, with placid, but ineffable satisfaction, 
Nothing therefore intervening, Eloge the third fol- 
lowed, after a pause no longer than might be neces 
sary for due admiration of Eloge the second. Thi 
had for sujet the fair female sex ; how the ladies were 
now all improved ; how they could write, and read, 
and spell; how a man now-a-days might talk with 
them and be understood, and how delightful it was to 
see such pretty creatures turn rational! And all this, 
of course, interspersed with particular observations 
and most pointed applications: nor was there in the 
whole string of compliments which made up the 
three bouquets, one single one amongst them thet 
might have disgraced any petit maitre to utter, orany 
petite maitresse to hear. The third being ended, a 
rather long pause ensucd. I believe he was dry, but 
I offered him no tea. I would not voluntarily be 
accessory to detaining such great personages from 
higher avocations. I wished him next to go and study 
the stars : from the moon he seemed so lately arrived 
there was little occasion for another journey. I 
flatter myself he was of the same opinion, for the 
fourth eloge was all upon his unhappiness in tearing 
himself away from so much merit, and ended in as 
many bows as had accompanied his entrance. 
suppose, in going, he said, with a shrug, to the canon, 
*M. le Docteur, c’est bien génant, mais il faut dire des 
jolies choses aux dames !’ He was going the next day 
to see Dr. Maskelyne’s observatory. Well! I have 
had him first in mine ; I was obliged on my returnto 
the tea-room to undergo much dull raillery from my 
fair companion, and much of wonder tbat ‘since the 
Canon had soch good preferment’ I did not ‘ mary 
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him at once,’ for he ‘ would not come so often if he 
did vot want it.’ = 

We must now leave the Burney till the first 
of September; on or about which day, we are pro- 
eed further notices of her “ whereabouts.” 





Report of Poor Law Commissioners on Medical 
Charities, Ireland. Supplementary Appendix. 
Ar the moment when we are writing, the 
medical world of Ireland is in a flame at a pro- 
ition, emanating from these Reports, for sub- 
iecting the medical officers, acting for charitable 
institutions, to the control and authority of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. Viewing the question 
from this narrow point, it will possess little at- 
traction for our especial readers ; but intimately 
connected, as it is, with the general condition of 
the medical man in these realms, it is one which 
comes home to the business and bosoms of all. 
Where is the father of a family who does not 
know and feel that much of his enjoyment of the 
present, and hope for the future, depends not 
only on the skill, but on the morals and respect- 
shity of his medical adviser? Such an ad- 
viser, necessarily admitted to the secrets of the 
domestic hearth, and expected to afford not 
merely consolation, but advice on prudential | 
points extending far beyond the circle of medical | 
science, has much in his power. If his morals 
are corrupt, he is a dangerous inmate; if his 
manners are coarse, he is a repulsive associate ; 
if his mind is uneducated, his views narrow, he 
jsasunfitted for the friendly duties of his position, 
as he is for the medical conduct of cases com- 
mitted to his care. In no department of life is 
general respectability and independence of mind 
more valuable to society than in that of the 
medical profession. But how stands the fact? 
there is no profession less cared for, no class of 
men of less general importance. The clergyman 
is a co-partner in the state—with represen- 
tatives tuking rank among the peers of the 
realm. In his person he is a quasi nobleman, 
and, if not a magistrate, possesses an authority 
from opinion almost as great. The lawyer is 
surrounded by privileges scarcely less valuable; 
is represented in both Houses of Parliament by 
many of his own body, and in the Cabinet, by 
law functionaries of all grades, coming in daily 
contact with ministers of every denomination. 
The medical man on the contrary, disconnected 
with political affairs, exerts no influence beyond 
the narrow sphere of his private practice. Thus 
removed from the great avenues to rank and 
wealth, what chance has he of a proper estimation 
inthe eyes of a people, the idolators of mammon, 
and of aristocracy? Even his art itself, a 
mystery to the million, is not respected as an 
exercise of the highest faculty of the best stored 
mind, but as the routine practice of a mechanic 
operation—a trading carried on by rules, like that 
of acarpenter oralocksmith. Among the higher 
professors of physic in the great cities, are a few 
who, by birth or fortune, associate with the 
aristocracy, and are looked up to in society: 
to these may be added the titled and titular 
employés about the court, who reflect some 
little lustre on the general profession : but these 
set on one side, the rest are regarded as per- 
sons to be sent for when wanted; and to be 
called on to give their services to the, poor 
gratis, or at best as entitled only to the lowest 
remuneration which an unlimited competition 
will produce. It is a profession which, in a 
poor and thinly inhabited district, can never 
obtain more than the humblest rewards—it will 
therefure only be assumed in such situations by 
persons of the humblest expectations, and, for 
the most part, of inferior qualifications. But even 
in the capital itself, the habitual modes of think- 
Ing of the masses lead them to employ and en- 
courage, not according to the worth of the pro- 


reward he will consent to accept. 
In this state of affairs, it would not be sur- 
ae to find the country dispensaries occupied 
y the lowest bidders, men of imperfect educa- 
tion, of vulgar manners, and of morals not above 
the temptations of poverty; and it really is most 
creditable to the education and habits of a medical 
life, that the public charities are attended by a 
class of men so universally superior to that posi- 
tion. A sense of the weight and dignity of the 
office committed to their charge, a consciousness 
of their own mental acquirements, and the filling 
up of every hour of their useful lives by the 
closest attention to business, raise them above 
the meanness of their position, and remove them 
from the possibility of those vices, which tend to 
degrade others oppressed by poverty, and beaten 
down by the ondiaien vanities of their fellow 
countrymen. Among them, doubtless, are many 





rough diamonds, many deficient in the more 
showy branches of medical education; some ig- 
norant, and others immoral ; but there are very | 
few, indeed, who have not (though it be but | 
by practice) acquired considerable skill in the | 
treatment of disease; and whose simple and | 
blameless lives are not an honour to their profes- 
sion and to humanity. 

If the emoluments of the medical practitioner 
be compared with those of the lawyer, the truth | 
of this estimate will be fully borne out. A junior | 
barrister employed in any, the most trifling, 
governmental commission reccives a large sum ; 
and all the salaried legal servants of the state 
have a gentleman’s provision; while a medical 
“general practitioner,” is expected to attend 
the parish poor of a populous district, and pro- 
bably find medicines, for 50/. or at most 100/. 
wi annum. This low estimate consigning the 

usiness to the humblest ambitions, opeus it, at 
the same time, to the keenest competition; and 
it is not a matter for much wonder if it introduces 
some low cunning, some disreputable art, in the 
dealings of the holders of office, some practical 
abuse which ought to be prevented. 

But the remedy for such evils is not by sub- 
jecting, for the sake of the offending few, the 
bulk of a profession to a degrading interference 
in the discharge of their professional duties, but 
by affording such liberal payment as would secure 
the services of the best talent, and place the 
elected above the temptations of a sordid poverty. 
It is no bad evidence of the general respecta- 
bility of the actual medical profession in Ireland, 
to see them starting with indignation at a de- 
grading proposition, and resisting with spirit and 
perseverance an attempt at legislation, which is 
not less an imputation on character than an 
attack on professional dignity and personal inde- 
pendence. 

But we cannot hope to enlist the sympathies 
of our readers in a cause so remote; and we take 
the occasion it offers for advancing only the 
more general question in which allare interested. 
The state of the practice of physic in England, 
(in all its departments “out of joint,”) is an 
immediate consequence of the bad education of 
the general public; and we anticipate little good 
from the happiest reforms in institutions, while 
the spirit which should animate the public is so 
lamentably deficient. 





England in the Nineteenth Century: Edited by 
C. Redding. Cornwall. Low & Parsons. 
“Tue age of folios” has indeed passed away— 
even the county history, the last to lay aside the 
venerable form in which alone our forefathers 
believed all learning and research could be en- 
shrined, has been compelled to come forth in 
quarto, with ample margin and wide spreading 
letter-press, instead of the closely packed double 








columns that gladdened the hearts of our Dug- 


fessor, but according to the ‘smallness of the | dales and Stukeleys. It is doubtless in com- 


pliance with the taste of the age, that the work 
before us makes its appearance in a series of 
monthly pamphlets ; and instead of being divided 
into books and chapters, in which each separate 
question of antiquities or natural history would 
be fully and right leainedly discussed, it takes 
the popular form of a tour, and leads us along 
from town to village, from cromléch to abbey, 
after the gossiping fashion of the day. 

Cornwall, as the author truly says, is one of 
the most remarkable of the English counties, 
and yet, perhaps, it is one of the least known; 
certainly one of the least visited by the tourist, 
even by the antiquary, although Cornwall may 
lay claim to the highest English antiquity ; 
for it was through her tin-mines that the isle 
of Britain first became known to the ancient 
world. The very names of the towns and 
villages tell of a period long previous to 
Roman domination ;— Marazion, Manacecan, 


| Tregavethan, Perranzabuloe, the very sound is 


un-Saxon, unclassical, almost un-Celtic, and, 
like the huge rock monuments of the county, 
seem to point to an age too remote for history. 
Cornish tradition, however, mounts up very high; 
and in its supernatural machinery, the giant, the 
mystic stone, the charmed fountain, are believed 
to afford indications of an eastern source. The 
belief in the phantom ship, too, is a belief be- 
longing to a period far antecedent to Saxon 
sway,—reaching, probably, to that early time, 
when the corpse of the chieftain, surrounded by 
all that he most valued in life, was placed on 
the deck, and the pilotless barque drifted forth 
none knew whither. This superstition, it may 
be said, widely exists in America; but it was 
one of the superstitions of the Old World, and 
conveyed there by the inhabitants of Cornwall 
and Devon,—from old Plymouth probably to 
“* New Plymouth.”” The many tales, too, of holy 
wells, which sprung up beneath the feet, or at the 
stroke of the staff, of various saints who visited 
Cornwall, may also be traced to a like remote 
origin ; and the very names of some, St. Lennan, 
St. Burian, St. Madron, St. Tudy, are not im- 
probably the names of forgotten deities, who, 
in time, became changed into saints. To that 
celebrated lady, St. Keyne, we however are not 
inclined to assign so early an origin. Our author 
informs us that her well is still an object of great 
regard; and that the belief of its eflicacy in 
conferring domestic rule on the first drinker of 
its waters, still remains in all its force. 


The mines and the fisheries, those two great 
sources of Cornish wealth, are minutely de- 
scribed; and the numerous engravings bring 
each detail before the reader, as well as many a 
view of the ancient village churches, shaded by 
trees well nigh as ancient, and glimpses of the 
sea as beheld from the bold and rocky coast. 
The account of the pilchard fishery, that im- 
portant source of profit to the fishing towns, is 
interesting ; and as it has never been described 
more vividly, we will conclude with it:— 

“ Whence this fish comes, or whither it goes, isan 
impenetrable mystery of Nature’s keeping. The 
pilchard is never found so far north as the southern- 
most part of Ireland: nor, indeed, except a stray 
fish, have any been found north of Cornwall; they 
sometimes approach the shore in greater numbers, 
and much nearer than at others; most probably 
coming northwards from the deeps of the Atlantic. 
Their arrival is about the third week in July, and 
they remain to the end of September. * * The seine, 
or net, measures from 220 to 260 fathoms long, or 
more than a quarter of a mile, and is sixteen fathoms 
broad in the middle. * * The net is carried in a boat 
of about eight tons burthen, and is folded so as to he 
thrown overboard by two strong experienced men, 
without the least entanglement; one at the head- 
rope or corked side, the other at the foot-rope or 
leaded border. In the seine boat there are five 
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rowers besides the bow oarsman, who watches the 
huer, and directs the steering from his signals. The 
huer, from the French word huer, ‘to call,’ or ‘ cry 
out,’ is always a man of great experience ; since upon 
his judgment depends the success of the fishery. 
Before dawn he is upon some lofty cliff, ready to 
observe the sea, just at that part of the summer when 
a warm July or August haze comes over its surface, 
which the people say, brings * heat and pilchards,’ 
from their occurrence at the same season. From the 
cliffs a shoal of fish is readily perceived by an expe- 
rienced eye, as it is accompanied by a change in the 
hue of the water over them, which is shaded on the 
surface by their uncountable multitudinousness; the 
shadow or peculiar tint they cause moving along with 
them. * * The grey of morning heralds the sun’s 
appearance,—now his disc is upon the horizon that 
is streaming with the new-born light,—and the huer 
may be descried with his gaze directed over the 
ocean. In each hand he carries a green bough, with 
which to telegraph his orders. Morn advances yet 
more, and the sun’s orb bathes the eastern horizon in 
gold,—but to the sun the huer’s back is turned, his 
regard is where, below him in another direction, the 
waveless ocean sleeps, like ‘an unweaned child.’ All 
is silent, or the silence is only broken by the gentle 
soothing music of the ripple upon the yellow sand, 
borne upon air ‘fresh as a bridegroom.’ Still the 
huer makes no signal; the streets being yet voiceless, 
and the beach deserted. On a sudden he looks more 
attentively to seaward,—looks again,—-shifts his posi- 
tion, and looks still more intently,—now he’sees the 
approaching shoal. He makes the signals to the 
boats; one of their crews, left in charge, rushes up 
the beach into the streets, crying out ‘Havar! havar!’ 


from the old Cornish word ‘ hayas,’ ‘Found! found!’ | 


The word is caught up, and rings from house to house 
along the shore. The boats are fully manned, three in 
number, and push off; while many smaller craft along- 
shore are getting ready to follow at the proper time, to 
land the fish. ‘One and all,’ the Cornish watchword, 
unites the spectators and the actors in the busy scene ; 
and ‘ Havar, havar!’ echoes among the rocks. The 
fine athletic form of the huer is descried urging for- 
ward the boats, the crews of which are tugging at the 
oar with all their might. * * For a time all is uncer- 
tainty ; at length the huer sees a moment which he 
deems opportune; he makes the signal to weigh 
anchor and remove the tarpaulin from over the seine. 
All is now silent,and every eye is fixed upon the chief, 
who, calm and collected, is too absorbed in his busi- 
ness to employ his thoughts upon results in place of 
existing action. He is anxious that the shoal should 
not give him the slip, which too frequently happens. 
He makes the signal to throw over the seine. * * 
The seine being flung out, the ends are brought round 
so as to meet ; the fish being enclosed in the circum- 
ference, the leads and lower side resting upon the 
sand at the bottom of the sea. The fish are now 
safe, and might remain for days, or even weeks, 
in security, unless a gale of wind were to arise. 
The seiners’ crews, and those of the numerous boats 
that have joined them from the shore, give three 
huzzas, by way of salute to the huer, who stands afar 
and alone as before. These are answered by the 
people on shore, till the cliffs ring again. Nothing 
can be more animated than the scene, combined as 
it is with the glories of land, ocean, and sky. The 
next thing done is to drop the tuck seine within the 
larger net, in order to bring the fish to the surface, 
and load the boats which throng to the spot to carry 

them on shore. This generally takes place at low 
water, and is often prolonged into the night, the soft 
moonlight night of summer. No sight can be more 
enchantingly beautiful. The tranquil sea, broken by 

the numerous oars, that seem sporting with brilliants, 

heightened by contrast with the black boats continu- 

ally in motion over its bosom, shines like one mea- 

sureless and glorious mirror, to where the sky melts 

into its lustre. There is so little difference in Corn- 

wall between the warmth of the night and day at this 

season, that no chill damps the pleasure of the time 

spent in watching the busy labour. The fish, lifted 

out of their native element, are literally poured into 

the boats as the tuck seine is emptied, and their white 

wet sides look like streams of liquid silver. The joy 

of human hearts, flung into the extreme beauty of the 
picture, renders it one of the most interesting which 
Imagination can conceive, * * Five hundred hogs- 





heads at once is thought a fair capture. In one sea- 
son, 60,000 hogsheads have been taken throughout 
the county, averaging each 3,000 fish, and making in 
all 180,000,000. What an infinity of production 
must thus exist in the ocean! The number of fish 
in a hogshead will depend on their relative size from 
fatness, which differs much in different years, running 
from 2,500 to 3,000.” 

Visitors to the “rocky land of strangers” may 
find this volume a useful and not uninteresting 
guide. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tue time is now come, when the publishers are 
particularly enthusiastic in putting forth Tours, 
Guide-Books, Journals, and all other such provoca- 
tives and aids to foreign and home travel. Besides 
the Journey-Books of England—of which Hampshire, 
Derbyshire,and Kent Guides have been long awaiting 
their word of notice on our shelyes—we have here 
a much more substantial tome, not so much meant 
to point out to pilgrims the way they should go, 
as to add to their stores of light reading. This is 
A Trip Home, with some Home-spun Yarns: but, 
alas! it is not one of the “ lively trips,” such as the 
pantomime manufacturer delights in; on the contrary, 
the reading proved to be so heavy, that we gave 
up the'task, when we had accompanied our author 
through three-fourths of his journey. The writer 
begins at Barbadoes. spares us not an incident of the 
voyage home; and, once arrived, strolls along the 
southern coast, expending much language by the 
way, in sentimental stories and solemn reflections, 
Belonging to a totally different genus of travellers, is 
the gentleman, whose Scamper through Italy and the 
Tyrol is next on our list. We sympathize with his 
good humour—we admire his resolute ability to 
“rough it” throughout the whole of his long journey, 
rather than deny himself a single picture or prospect 
which Rome, Venice, Florence, or the Finstermiinz 
and the Arlberg could afford. But such a tour as he 
sketches impliesan excess of health and animal spirits, 
and a scarcity of the “ sinews of war,” beyond and 
below the average. We must add, too, that the speed 
at which the gentleman scampered, invalidates histes- 
timony as a witness. A tour on the box-seat through 
England would have little value, save for the por- 
traitsof the Tony Wellers itrevealed: and the Scamper 
is well nigh as superficial_cWe have nothing better 
to say of A Few Days Stroll about Paris, than that 
it contains the notes of one who thinks himself a 
subject of much greater interest than the wonders of 
the French capital. 


Contributions to Aural Surgery, by James Y earsley. 
—This, though a purely professional work, is interest- 
ing to the general public, so far as it illustrates a 
point of considerable importance to the deaf. Mr. 
Yearsley expresses his belief that a majority of deaf 
persons have the lining mucous membrane of the 
ear in a diseased condition. The great agent for 
exciting this state, is cold,—most frequently produc- 
ing its first effects on the throat, and extending from 
thence to the ear. The next prolific source of deaf- 
ness is chronic derangement of the stomach, which 
affects the ears in all having any predisposition to 
disordered hearing. “I do not hesitate,” says Mr. 
Yearsley, to declare that these causes exceed all 
others in frequency and importance, amounting to at 
least two-thirds of all the cases which were before 
the aural practitioner.” This may be considered as 
good news for the afflicted, and should urge parents 
to attend to the first symptoms of the defect in their 
children, as an early treatment must be all but 
infallible. 

Decided Preference, by an Old Spinster, 2 vols.— 
We have read this work, as in duty bound, but a 
vague impression only remains on our memory, of a 
pleasant babbling about Henry and Frances and 
Julia, and other personages, very innocent, but a 
little prosy. 

Monographia Anoplurorum Britannia, or an Essay 
on the British Species of Parasitic Insects belonging to 
the Order Anoplura of Leach, by Henry Denny.— 
The study of the parasitic animals has lately attracted 
considerable attention, not only on account of the 
singular structure of many of the species, but also 
from the physiological inquiries connected with their 
production, which have, indeed, induced more than 











one excellent modern naturalist to adopt the almoy 
exploded notion of equivocal generation, Mr, 
wisely, we think, leaves this part of the subject, jy 
merely bearing testimony to the fact of the sudden 
appearance of vast numbers of one of the speqj 
without endeavouring to clear up the mystery, Th, 
great merit of Mr. Denny’s work, indeed, consists jy 
the excellent magnified coloured figures of mo 
than two hundred species of the old Linnean gen, 
Pediculus, the great majority of which live upon dig 
ferent species of birds (and have never before heey 
figured or described), affording, in some cases, eyeq 
a specific character to the latter. Mr. Denny is to 
well known asa microscopic draftsman, by his wor 
on the Pselaphide, to require any praise at gy 
hands. We shall, therefore, merely add, in proof q 
our remarks, that the British Association, in 184), 
granted a sum of money towards the publication of 
the present volume, which has so fully satisfied tha 
body, that we see that a further sum has been 
granted towards the publication of a similar volume 
on the Exotic Species. 

Systematic Zoology, Grammar, and Synopsis of 
Natural History {of Animals] ; containing Tables 
Vertebrated, Molluscous, Articulated, and Radiated 
Animals ; also Tables enumerating Fossil Organic 
Remains, Fossil Shelis, and Conchology in general, by 
James Wade.—This work consists of sixteen closely 
printed folio sheets,-and is occupied for the mos 
part with classified lists of generic and specifi 
names of the different classes of animals, with oeea- 
sional descriptions, too short, however, to be of any 
use, It may, in fact, be considered a skeleton Régne 
Animal, very useful to hang up on the outside of 
cases of zoology, in a museum ; but as for the instruc 
tion to be gained from it alone, it is most m If 
the generic and specific names had been omitted, and 
their place occupied by a few outline wood-cuts of 
the characteristics of the higher groups, a general 
view of the subject might, with far more advantage, 
have been gained. 


Poems, by Ann Beale.—This little volume isa fint 
appearance—as its preface deprecatingly informs us, 
Miss Beale writes with grace and feeling,—a woman's 
grace and feeling. A softly-coloured imagination, a 

ure taste, and an amiable heart, characterize her 
use, But let Miss Beale speak for herself: hear 


her address To the Gentianella. 

Oh! would my breast were like to thine, 
Thou dark and lovely flower ; 

Open whene’er the sun doth shine, 
But closed against the shower : 

Gladly receiving all that’s bright, 
Refusing all that’s ill,— 

Conscious of tempest and of blight, 
But pure and shielded still. 


As thou dost ope thy dark blue eye 
The mid-day sun to greet, 
And gazest deeply on the sky, 
Until his beams retreat,— 
So should our inward eye unclose 
To every blessing given, 
Nor careless sink into repose 
Whilst all is bright in heaven. 
So should our inmost hearts unfold 
To mercies from on high, 
Nor e’er be closed, or dead, or cold, 
To sun-like charity. 
But wherefore slowly droops thy head? 
Why bends thy stem, sweet flower? 
Are the dark leaves so late outspread, 
To wither in an hour ?— 
The tempest broods—how keen thy sense, 
Each leaf is folded fast, 
And thou must make thy self-defence 
Against the sweeping blast. 
Harmless the winds have passed thee by— 
The rain-drops find no rest ; 
Lightly they fall, as tear or sigh, 
Upon thy guarded breast. 
Thus by ee the world’s keen, biting breath, 
And changing atmosphere— 
Its poisoned winds that tell of death— 
Its blights that fall to sere— 
Find the heart guarded well, and steeled, 
Their harsh assaults to bear— 
Enclosed in virtue like a shield, 
And firmly girt with prayer. 


Lays and Lyrics, by Charles Gray, Captain, Royal 
Marines.—The gallant Captain dashes at every pos 
sible subject as fearlessly as a young hawk, 
giarizes with a good-humoured Robin Hood sort of 
impudence which is delightful, and, to crown bis ex- 
pansive goodfellowship, presents us with a portrait of 
himeelf in full regimentals! Here is a very p . 
Piece of philosophy in the Captain's own words: 
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Will Shakspeare, in his witty page, 

Declares that ‘‘ all the world's @ stage,” 

While we as players a’ engage 
To—whistle owre the lave o’t. 

The Priest humility will teach— 

To Poverty contentment preach— 

Place, rank, and wealth within his reach, 
He—whistles owre the lave o’t. 

The Doctor, with his drap and pill, 

May, as it happens, cure or kill; 

If he contrives his pouch to fill, 
He'll—whistle o’er the lave o't. 

The learned Lawyer pawkilie, 

In gown and wig will press your plea, 

But, win or lose, has his fee, 
Sae—whistles owre the lave o’t. 

* * * * 


The Gangerel, on his timmer pegs, 

Wha through the day for aumos begs, 

At nicht will dance on twa guid legs, 
And—whistle o’er the lave o’t. 

In human life, we thus may see, 

A’ wear the mask in some degree ; 

This one will cheat, that ither lee, 

’—whistle owre the lave o’t. 

Minor Poetry—So numerous, beyond all prece- 
dent, have been the recent publications of minor 
poetry, that the reviewer has no alternative but to 
compress, within the limits of a paragraph, notice of 
more than one little volume, which, in a less prolific 
summer, might have been made the subject of 

te examination. For instance, J watched 
the Heavens, by V., who was announced in a late 
number of the Quarterly Review as a tenth muse, has 
thoughts, images, and stanzas, which fifteen years 
ago would have made a reputation: whereas, we can 
here only commend it, as one of the better among 
the many meditative poems, which it is the taste of 
the age to encourage. Next we have Scraps from 
the Knapsack of a Soldier, consisting of Brevities in 
Verse, by Calder Campbell. There is more of the 
stamp and staple of annual-ware in this, than in the 
little book just dismissed. It contains, nevertheless, 
picturesque fancies, good feelings, and smooth 
thymes : and far worse miscellanies have gone forth in 
the pomp of satin paper, and the garnishing of copper- 
plate illustrations —T'he Thames: a descriptive poem, 
by Thomas Hartree Cornish, Esq., is a very rampant 
composition. The poet (by courtesy) has chosen the 
stilted stanza of Dryden's ‘ Annus Mirabilis’ ; and his 
work is a curious tissue of bombast and self-compla- 
cency; protected by a long subscription list, and 
heralded by sundry puffs preliminary. The Bath 
Subscription Ball, and other Poems, is a curiosity, the 
like to which we have not seen since ‘The Lay of the 
lady Ellen.’ The rhymester is enchanted upon 
“seeing Mrs, S. play upon her harp at a concert”— 
upon “seeing Miss H. Le d with much 
simplicity at a concert”—and his lyrical powers are 
such as might be expected from his selection of themes. 
The Triumph of Music, with other Poems, by the Blind 
Bard of Cicestria, ought, it seems, to have been 
noticed in our article upon ‘The Uneducated Poets.’ 
The author became blind, he tells us, at the early age 
of twenty-four, and has appealed successfully to his 
vorthy townsmen of Chichester, to enable him to 
publish the recreations of some of his mournful hours. 
Who could deal hardly with a work thus produced ? 
which, compared with ‘The Thames’ and * The Bath 
Bull,’ isa volume of graceful poetry. We must deal 
With the remainder of the heap of minor verse before 
uson a future day. 

Lessons on the Globes, by T. HH. Howe.—We should 
have noticed this work with unmixed praise, had not 
the author appended to it a mass of trashy and non- 
tensical doggrel, which he intends to pass for mnemo- 
uc verses. To be sure, he disclaims all pretensions 
‘0 poetic merit, but he asserts the utility of his 
thymes for fixing astronomic facts in the memory. 
To this excuse the answer is simple, his rhyming sci- 
ence is almost as inaccurate in its statements, as it is 
absurd in its form. 





List of New Books.—Course of Lectures on Infidelity, by 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l.— 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, by T. Martin, Accountant, 
12mo. 3s. cl.—A Treatise on Engineering and Field Work, 
by Peter Bruff, Part IL., “‘ Levelling.” 8vo. 6s. 6d. el.; ditto, 
2 parts in 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cl.—Black’s Road and Railway 

Map of England, square 12mo. 4s. 6d. in cloth case. 
The Life of a 
§vo, 2. 2s. cl—Kabaraa, or the Warriors of the West, by 
Mrs. Snelling, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl—Bernard Leslie, a Tale, by 
the Rev. W. Gresiey, new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Ivo and 
Verena, by the Author of ‘ Cousin Rachel,’ 18mo. 2s. cl.— 
Oxenham’s Latin Elegiacs, fc. 4s. cl—Carleton’s Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry, Part L, 1s.—Atkinson’s 
Expedition into Afighanistan, 8v@. 10s, 6d. cl—The 





Practice of I trical Perspective, by J. Jopling, Architect, 
plates and figures, new edit. 8vo. 5s. bds.—Sciography, or 
Examples of Shadows, by J. Gwilt, Architect, new edit. 
plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. 
IX., ‘Pen Owen,’ 6s. cl.—Recreations of Christopher 
North, Vol. IL, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—A Complete Guide to 
the Lakes, with illustrations and maps, new edit. 12mo. 5s. 
cl.—Massaniello, an Historical Romance, edited by Horace 
Smith, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Forest Life, by 
the Author of ‘ A New Home,’ 2 vols. fe. 12s. cl.—Tiarks’ In- 
troductory German G , with Reading and Exercises, 
1 vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Principalities and Powers, by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, fe. 5s. cl—Torrent of Portugal, an English 
Metrical Romance, edited by J. O. Halliwell, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
—Autobiography of Joseph Lister of Bradford, York, edited 
by Thomas Wright, 8vo. 4s. cl—The Bible Garden, by J. 
Taylor, 90 coloured engravings, sq., 5s. cl.—Scripture, the 
Rule of Faith, by Rev. W. Fitzgerald, fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—Journal 
of a Visitation, by the Lord Bishop of Madras, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
cL—The Office for the Visitation of the Sick, 18mo. ls. 6d. 
cl. swd.—A Practical Exposition of the Book of Jonah, by 
J. Peddie, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Historical Outline of the Book 
of Psalms, by Mason Good, 8vo. 10s. 6d. clL—Manning’s Unity 
of the Church, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 











HANWELL ASYLUM. 

On Saturday last the anniversary of the election of 
the matron of the Hanwell Asylum (Mrs. Bowden,) 
was celebrated by an entertainment to the female 
patients. To those unacquainted with the true 
habits and dispositions of the insane, the scenes 
witnessed at these festivals bear the appearance of 
the marvellous, and convey an impression that they 
are got up for the occasion. The novice cannot com- 
prehend the reality of the order, cheerfulness, and 
enjoyment which prevail. Mankind have formed 
in their minds an abstrac’. notion of a madman, and 
it is associated with stripes, melancholy and raving. 
There is no delusion of a lunatic greater, and none 
half so pernicious, as the universal delusion of the sane 
part of mankind with respect to their unfortunate fellow 
men. Humanity shudders at the horrors which have 
been perpetrated in li i mad-houses, and sickens 
with disgust at the miseries which still prevail. 
Within the last two years in the Lancaster Asylum, 
now one of the best regulated in the empire, nearly 
thirty patients were daily chained in two rows in a 
close room, from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. in heavy wooden 
chairs, having on loose garments reaching to the feet, 
but without shoes or stockings; and such things, and 
more horrible things, still exist in this happy land, 
and they will continue to exist until the public mind 
shall be disabused, and public indignation sufficiently 
aroused to demand their suppression. 

It is on this point of view alone, that the proceed- 
ings at Hanwell should be made matter of public 
record. To make these harmless amusements and 
innocent pleasures the subject of idle wonder or vulgar 
curiosity would be to change their character and 
destroy their utility; whilst to announce these 
meetings as though they were public balls or mixed 
assemblies, is to derogate from the character and 
detract from the dignity of the institution. But a 
deep moral lesson is to be learned from the just con- 
templation of these results of the humane and judi- 
cious system of treatment there pursued. As the 
finished evolutions of the battalion on the day of its 
review is the result of the training and discipline of 
the preceding twelvemonth, so the ability to mix in 
one arena 350 lunatics, to warm their hearts, and 
animate their feelings by the dance and the song 
and rural sports, and yet to have no disorder, 
no outbreaks, and no violence, is the result of a 
long and patient study of their temper and habits, 
and of an uniform course of gentle treatment, by 
which their excitements are subdued, their better 
feelings called forth, and their confidence won. Thus 
considered, and thus alone, the day’s proceedings at 
Hanwell are worthy the attention of the man of 
science, the philanthropist, and the christian. 

The day was beautiful. The party, all neatly 
dressed, assembled between four and five o’clock in 
the large front pleasure-ground, containing about five 
acres. They were regaled with cake and coffee, and 
then amused themselves according to their fancies. 
Some: walked leisurely round the grounds; others 
were seated on the benches ; parties were seen play- 





| ing “ thread the needle,” and other rural games ; and 
. by Nimrod, 36 coloured plates, | 


now and then a group would dance a country-dance, 
to the sound of their own voices; whilst the spirit 
and zest with which the nurses entered into the 
scene, and promoted and partook of the mirth, was 
amongst the most gratifying parts of the entertain- 
ment, The children of the officers were mingled 





amongst the patients. The daughters of the talented 
Superintendant were particularly active and kind; 
and it was with much pleasure we observed the chap- 
lain and his family mixing in the scene, and the good 
understanding which subsisted between them and the 
patients. About half-past seven o'clock the bell 
called them into the building, and the festive scene 
terminated with a little dance in one of the galleries, 
in which the nurses and patients promiscuously 
joined. Before they retired to rest, the Evening 
Hymn was sung, of which the effect can only be 
appreciated by those who have had the good fortune 
to be present on similar occasions, The practice has, 
we are aware, been objected to, on the ground of its 
incongruity with a festive scene; but surely these 
objections must have arisen from a mistaken notion 
both of the nature and objects of the entertainment. 

The only drawback from the pleasure of the even- 
ing arose from the absence of Dr. Conolly, whose 
state of health has, we regret to say, required a tem- 
porary absence from his duties; but his place was 
well supplied by the matron, who was the presiding 
genius, and infused into the nurses the spirit which 
animated herself. 

Countless thousands of afflicted sufferers will here- 
after bless the intellectual and resolute spirits who, 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, have ac- 
complished at Hanwell that great revolution in the 
treatment of insanity, of which the scenes of Satur- 
day form but a small part. The system is already 
in full operation in many of the public, and some of 
the private establishments (would to Heaven that 
not one of the latter class existed) of this great em- 
pire, and is spreading rapidly throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe and America. In awarding the meed 
of praise to those excellent persons to whom humanity 
owes so much, it is difficult to separate, and would 
be invidious to analyze the respective claims of Dr, 
Conolly and Mrs, Bowden, upon whom the whole 
responsibility has fallen, and to whose united efforts 
the whole merit is due. Each required the other's 
aid, and, strange as it may now appear, the time was, 
when on each other’s aid alone they could rely. 
Their highest praise and their best reward is the 
results they have produced, and their greatest boast, 
that, “ in this well-foughten field, they kept together 
in their chivalry.” ALPHA. 











CATALOGUE OF PRESENTS MADE BY LOUIS XIV. 
From the year 1669 to 1714 inclusive, with 
of some made in following years. 


Tuts very curious MS. exists in the Royal Library 
at Paris, and a detailed account of it, which has lately 
been published uy M. Barriére, has caused consider- 
able excitement, as it betrays the extent to which 
the bribery of France was then carried. The docu- 
ment is not less interesting to the English reader, 
from the lamentable proofs which it offers of the 
readiness with which Englishmen received the wages 
of treason under the unfortunate Stuarts. 

This singular document gives very fully the value 
of the presents indicated, the names of the receivers, 
the period of their being given, and, occasionally, the 
intention in giving them, The style and orthography 
are amusingly simple; the author appears to have 
been a man in trust, but of low rank, to judge by the 
arbitrary manner in which he arranges the King’s 
French, at least M. Barriére so judges, though cer- 
tainly the erudition of the court was not so great 
at that time, that a little bad spelling need astonish 
the reader, or prove that this account must neces- 
sarily have been written by a menial. The facts, 
at any rate, speak for themselves: princes, cardinals, 
duchesses, poets, captains, ambassadors, chancellors, 
and valets de chambre, all seem to have been ob- 
jects of the magnificent monarch’s bounty: they are 
in this account thrown together pell-mell, without 
regard to rank,—just as it should be, for venality 
makes all men equal. First appear the bribes to the 
Holy See, whom Louisby turns flattered and insulted ; 
whether all the jewels found their way to the shrines 
of saints is not related. Imprimis: 

“Given to the Pope’s Nuncio, Mediator of the 
Peace of Nimeyuen, a cross of diamonds of the value 
of 9,125 livres.” Immediately after which follows,— 
“To an Italian Jesuit, a gold medal of the royal 
family of the value of 574 livres, in consideration of 
a Latin poem which he presented to the King.” 
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Louis was singularly alive to flattery, and a poet 
who praised him was pretty sure of a reward, in 
proportion to the quantity of adulation he poured 
forth. 

“To M. le Cardinal Ollobon (afterwards Pope 
Alexander VIII.) a box (bviste) with a portrait set 
with diamonds, worth 80,677 livres. To Madame la 
Duchesse de Zanti, a cross and a necklace of dia- 
monds, of 8,340 livres. To M. le Cardinal Caval- 
lerini, Nuncio in France, a service of plate of 18,500 
livres. To Don Alexandro Albano, nephew of the 
Pope, a bracelet pendant of four diamonds, worth 
9,102 livres. To an Italian female musician, living 
at M. le Maréchal de Bellefond’s, a bracelet pendant, 
worth 3,186 livres. To Cardinal Guidice, Grand In- 
quisitor of Spain, a ring of a rose diamond, very per- 
fect, of oval form, worth 18,510 livres. To M. Cam- 
millolili (2), gentleman of M. the Nuncio Ranucchi, 
a chain of gold of 1,500 livres worth, in consideration 
of swaddling clothes brought by him to the Duke of 
Burgundy.” 

This man, with the lullaby-name, seems just the 
person to be sent on such an errand. Rome had a 
prerogative for this sort of present. It sent blessed 
swords to conquerors, blessed roses to young brides, 
and blessed rosaries to persons of all kinds, receiving 
in exchange such trifles as the above. 

Lous XIV. at the height of his glory, renown, 
pride, and ambition, had many recipients for his 
valuables in every court of Christendom, for his 
views extended far and wide. If he prepared for war, 
if he wished to conciliate, or to place enmity between 
states, a shower of diamonds, pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds descended at the same time on all the 
cabinets of Europe, penetrated salons, antechambers, 
and even the most secret boudoirs. In the year 1671 
Louis resolved to triumph over Holland, one of whose 
ill-bred citizens had rudely spoken truth to him, and 
wounded his vanity by republican boldness. The 
magnificent monarch, previous to declaring war, took 
measures to gain over to his interests all the neigh- 
bours of Holland, so that she might be left without 
allies, and become an easy prey. His enchanted 
lamp was instantly rubbed, and forth came his more 
than eastern stores; in this year, therefore, are re- 
corded the following among its many presents :— 

A bracelet of pearls and diamonds to the Am- 
bassadress of Savoy, and a service of plate to the 
Ambassador. To the Elector of Cologne, a cross of 
twelve diamonds, worth 26,160 livres. To the Duke 
of Neufbourg, alone, fine pearls to the value of 
120,000 francs, Boxes, rings, jewels, almost count- 
less, to the relations, envoyés, and secretaries of the 
Elector of Mayence. Cross and boxes set with dia- 
monds, worth 20,000 livres, to the Bishop of Munster. 
The Count de Tot alone received a bouffet of plate, 
worth 30,000 livres. Brunswick, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, &c. all were bribed in this splendid manner, 
to “sell their good report:” but all this is little, 
compared to the rivers of gold which flowed into 
England. 

France, rich, powerful, and united, governed by a 
prince of “unbounded stomach,” possessing great 
statesmen, warriors, and nobles, wanted only the 
support of England to render her invincible. Nothing, 
therefore, was left undone to secure the indolent and 
unprincipled Stuart, whose profusion emptied his 
diminished treasury. His beautiful sister's visit 
offered a good opportunity of putting in practice 
some of the arts of persuasion, which were to effect 
great ends, Besides her own abilities and zeal, 
besides the promises which she was directed not to 
spare, besides sparkling heaps of jewels and gold in 
abundance, she was accompanied by a female ally, 
whose zeal was unquestionable, and whose success 
was complete over the weak profligate she came to 
enslave. The Duchess of Portsmouth did not receive 
her elevation in vain ; nor probably in vain were the 
following gifts pressed upon the “ honourable men” 
whose names are in this curious list :— 

“17th of August, 1672 (during the invasion of 
Holland), to my Lord Arlington (Anglais), a box, 
with a portrait, set with diamonds, worth 12,390 
livres. To the same, a diamond ring of 36,000 livres. 
The same day, to M. Bouquinquan [Buckingham], a 
box with portrait set with diamonds, 28,000 livres. 
24th of February, 1673, given to M. Sprag (Anglais) 
a ring with a great diamond, worth 17,500 livres, 
8ist of January, to the Duke of Monmouth, a sword 


ornamented with diamonds, worth 38,190 livres. 
5th of May, to the Countess of Sutherland a bracelet 
worth 9,770 livres, given by the Queen. To the 
Earl of Sutherland, Ambassador, a box set with dia- 
monds, worth 17,000 livres, given by the King. The 
9th of November, a box, with portrait set with dia- 
monds, worth 33,000 livres, to the Duchess of York.” 

Such arguments as these could not be disputed, 
and Holland was a doomed country. But still the 
war was protracted ; Charles II. fell back into his old 
indecisions. New subsidies were necessary to direct 
the disinterested advice which was entreated in this 
momentous affair, The Duke of Monmouth, the 
Earl of Sutherland, a seigneur Anglais not named, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, M. Temple, une musi- 
cienne Anglaise (certainly not Nell Gwynne, who was 
above it), the Dukes of Richmond and York, and the 
natural son of the latter Fitz James, the famous 
* Maréchal Duke de Berwick,” the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and mylord Portland, all received at differ- 
ent intervals, whatever the jewellers of Paris ‘could 
offer of the best taste and richest workmanship. The 
infamous Duchess, rightly characterized by the witty 
actress, her rival, is mentioned as receiving ear-rings 
of the value of 32,000 livres; mylurd Portland, 
Envoy Extraordinary, a box worth 45,510 livres; 
and Bolingbroke, when the peace of Utrecht was 
signed, a single diamond, worth 30,000 livres. 

These details are sufficiently disgusting, but, 

** All our censure why should lords engross?”— 

The republics of Europe were not a whit less venal. 
Genoa, Venice, Switzerland, figure with quite as 
much honour in this golden book. By the side of 
the Justinian Contarini, Foscarini, Durazzi, and 
Grimaldi, appears, we regret to see, the name of 
Francisco Maria Imperiale Lescaro, Doge of Genoa 
in 1685. We know that this generous citizen and 
courageous leader was constrained from circumstances 
to repair to Versailles and ask the clemency of the 
King. Louis XIV. owed him at least the courtesy 
of not disgracing him with presents, but alas! we ob- 
serve that a diamond ornamented box was inflicted 
upon him, worth 16,000 livres. 

Next comes the Muscovite, so designated in this 
book of gems. Russia had at that period scarcely a 
rank in Europe: by a singular accident the name of 
this savage country comes in the list immediately 
after that of Poland. The Russians had ambassadors 
at Versailles in 1681, and the first of them was 
named Potemkin. His portion was an insignifieant 
box worth only 3,000 livres, but this was compensated 
for by a piece of Gobelins tapestry, twelve seats of that 
of la Savonerie, twelve waistcoats of gold brocade and 
four of scarlet cloth—much such presents as might suit 
the envoyés of Morocco. The second ambassador had 
a piece of Bayeux tapestry representing a landscape, 
in which are the beasts of a menagery, several clocks, 
and six watches, The author of the volume adds asa 
remark, “ Nota, other vests and things were given, of 
which no mention is made.” 

Times are changed since France sent fine clothes 
to please the wild Muscovite. The “Grand Mo- 
narque” did not forget other savage tribes, and sent 
to the King of Siam muskets adorned with fine 
stones; gold medals to the Indians of Canada, and, 
to crown all, a diamond-set box tothe African Prince 
Anaiba! It would appear, by an entry on the 7th 
of June, 1703, that this potentate had no vest 
(waistcoat) in which to put his diamond snuff-box, for 
it is written “the box was returned.” 

Amongst the shoals of presents recorded, rewards 
to the professors of the arts, sciences, and letters 
were not forgotten; that is to say, flattery in any 
shape was gratefully acknowledged by this emperor 
of coxcombs. Witness— 

* 20th November, 1678, to the Sieur Baba, a 
chain of gold worth 1,200 livres, in consideration of 
the poem which he made on the statue of His Ma- 
jesty, by the Chevalier Bernini—18th April, 1686, 
to the Count de St. Martin, Piedmontese, of the house 
of St. Germain Dallut, a box, with portrait, worth 
1,500 livres, in consideration of a poem which he 
made in honour of His Majesty, on the destruction of 
heresy.—26th June, 1687, a chain and medal of gold 
of 1,500 livres, to the Marquis de Natta, who dedi- 
cated a thesis to the King.” 

Sometimes the seryice rewarded is scarcely com- 
prehensible in our times, as for instance,—in 1680, 





—*“ Given a‘chain of gold, of 400 livres, to M, Scott, 





water-drinker.” Were there votaries of Father 
Mathew in those days? and were they so well’ re. 
compensed for sobriety ? * 

The following is remarkable :—“Sent to the lal 
of honour of the Duchess of Lorraine an enrsting if 
diamonds.” This is not written in mistake, it teally 
means one ear-ring. Count Forbin, in hig Memoirs 
about this period, speaks of a certain Capuchin, 
whom he saw in Italy, who wore one ear-ring of 
emerald. The Count de Harcourt, also, was accug. 
tomed, as an act of gallantry, to wear a single pearl 
in his ear, from whence he obtained the surname of 
Cadet la Perle. Taken in general, these accepters 
did not limit themselves to a single precious stone. 
the more they had the better they were pleased : jn 
several pictures of the time, the ladies are represented 
covered with jewels, and bearing in their laps little 
dogs, who wear ear-rings—one in particular is familiar, 
of the Duchess of Mazarin, whose small spaniel has 
two fine round pearls pendant from its ears. These 
treasures were as lightly worn as won. 

As for the catalogue of profusion, with regard to 
the natural children of Louis le Grand, his fair 
favourites, their favourites, nurses, governesses, 
doctors, valets, presidents of parliament, Magistrates, 
and officers of all kinds, it has no limit; and gifts at 
christenings, dowers, donations, know no end. “Toe 
Bontemp’s daughter on her marriage, a pair of ean 
rings, to the value of 11,000 livres.—To the son of 
Darquin, his first physician, for his bride, pendant 
worth 12,000 livres.—-Madame de Maintenons 
charming niece, Madame de Caylus, is presentedion 
her marriage with a pearl necklace worth 28,000 
livres, and another of her nieces, Mdlle. d*Aubigné, 
has diamonds to the amount of 72,430 livres, wheh 
she becomes the wife of the Count d’Ayen. 

Then comes another list for 1712, when it became 
necessary to: bribe the empire into peace, and there 
appears—* To Madame de Meternicq, -étrangére, 
10,000 livres in ear-rings.” 

Sometimes mystery reigns in the catalogue, as. 
“16th July, 1680, to M. le Cardinal de Bouillon, 
to give to the person indicated by His Majesty :” and 
“Sent to M. le Maréchal de Luxembonrg. a sword 
with diamonds, which he will dispose of as ordered.” 

The poet Prior‘¢omes in for his share ina boxset 
with diamonds, sent to him in England, in 1714. 

As the author of the manuscript foretold, the cata- 
logue is eontinued under the Regent and Louis XV.3 
but, previous to quitting the first part, it should.be 
mentioned, that in 1680, under the head of dépenses 
secrettes, is a set of diamonds, of the value of 94,000 
livres, an enormous sum at the time, augmented by 
pendants of pearl, worth 9,000 frances more—this was, 
doubtless, presented to the lovely and short-lived 
favourite La Fontanges, whose reign was at’ this 


period. 

Under the Regent the secret expenses are neither 
few nor insignificant gst others, mention is 
made of ear-rings of two large brilliants, worth 
10,000 francs, which, wonderful to relate, were re 
turned, so says the record, though it is hardly to be 
believed in such times, Below it is recorded thata 
present was made of “eighteen ells of. brocade of 
cloth of gold and twenty ‘ells of tafetas of leman 
colour.” Some dark beauty probably coudeseended 
to accept the same. In 1719, we are informed that 
“to Madame la Duchesse de Ja Ferté was givens 
pendant for a bracelet of four diamonds, in. consider 
ation of ——.” Here is a blank in the manuscript; 
what important service rendered to the state claimed 
this reward is therefore not known. ‘Then “M.P.C. 
A. V.” gets a box of diamonds worth 30,109 livres:at 
one time, and later a cross of nine diamonds 'and 
pendants for ear-rings, “ for secret affairs ;” and #0 
on, till, during the Regent’s reign, the mystery be 
comes redoubled, and the diamonds also. 

Happy times! when the monarch strewed' the 
path of his friends and subjects with jewels, as if 
France were a Paradise, the dust of which was. rubies, 
pearls, and diamonds. That ‘dust, alas! was.to:be 
laid, and the shower that fell upon it was of. blood) 
Unbounded profusion, unbounded profligacyy selfish 
ness, and wickedness of every description’ b’ 
ruin and destruction after them, and the ‘light of 
those jewels guided but to the scaffold. . We tum 
away with disgust from the list of presents, whichis 
in fact a list of crimes. ! 

——— . 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Wyse has given notice, that, early in the next 
session, he intends to move an Address to Her 
Majesty, praying that she will be pleased to direct 
that there be established, under efficient manage- 
ment and control, and ona scale commensurate with 
the dignity of the country, a National Museum, for 
the reception and preservation of objects connected 
withthe History and Antiquitiesof the British Islands. 
$o far, well : but we do not like the limitation. Why 
not include the British Colonics? There the abori- 
ginea are fast passing away—whole tribes have 

ished—and not a trace of others, possibly not of 
aay, will remain half a century hence. It is of the 
utmost consequence to the history of mankind, that 
evidence should be collected and preserved of the 
manners, customs, language, and state of civilization 
among these several nations; and this might now be 
done effectively, and at little cost. Neither do we 
altogether like the formal mention of “efficient man- 
agement and control!” Ofcourse provision must be 
made for efficient management and control—it 
already exists. Collections of the nature and cha- 
yeier referred to, ought to be added to the British 
Mnseum—and a single officer, with a few subordi- 
nates, would be all the addition required. There, an 
ficient staff, if we may use the phrase, already 
exists, and no further expense need be incurred. 

The U.S. Literary Advertiser mentions, that a new 
work, by Fenimore Cooper, entitled * Le Feu-Fol- 
let, or Wing-and-wing,’ a Nautical Tale, is nearly 
completed, and will soon be put to press. The scene 
ofthe narrative is the Mediterranean, the time 1799, 
that Prof. Longfellow, prior to his departure for 
Europe, placed in the hands of his publishers the 
manuscript of a new Dramatic Poem, entitled ‘ The 
Spanish Student,—and that Mr. Bryant has a New 
Volume of Poems just ready, entitled The Fountain 
and.other Poems,’ comprising his recent fugitive 
piece,—_It is also announced, on the authority of a 
letter recently received from Guatemala, that Messrs. 

Stephens and Catherwood were to return tothe United 
States this mionth ; that their renewed explorations 
have been attended with singular success; large addi- 
tions having been made to the interesting relics and 
remains previously discovered—that a new work, sup- 
plemental to the agreeable volumesalready published, 
will comprise the result of Mr. Stephens’s observa- 
tions and discoveries during his second visit to these 
Antiquities of the New World ;—and thata large con- 
sigament of curiosities has just arrived at Boston, 
from ‘Yucatan. 

Our correspondents have, from time to time, made 
mention of the Walhalla, or Temple of Glory, which 
the King of Bavaria had ordered to be constructed on 
the top of a steep rock, 300 feet high, close to the 
left bank of the Danube, in the neighbourhood of 
Denaushaufen. It appears that it is now completed, 
and that 200- busts of illustrious Germans have been 
placed therein. According to a letter from Munich, 
which has appeared in the “Times, * The Walhalla 
is mised on three terraces, one above the other, 
ofimmense blocks of unhewn stone, joined together 
without cement. ‘The form of the building is nearly 
the same as that of the Parthenon and of the Acro- 
polis of Athens, Fifty-two columns, five feet nine 
inches in diameter, form the porticoes, in front and 
intherear. The two pediments contain representa- 
tions of episodes of the battle in which Arminius 
(Hermann) conquered Varus,and delivered Germany 

mthe Roman yeke. These representations are 
contposed of more than forty figures in alto relievo, 
fourteen feet high, and the pediments are the only 
modern ones in which figures are formed in full relief, 
or entirely isolated. From the foot of the rock runs 
#mide flight of white marble steps, conducting to the 
Portico of the principal front. Around the interior 
of the building is a frieze, 292 feet long, ornamented 
with sculptures representing the most remarkable 
actions of ancient German history, from the heroic 
times,to'the epoch of Boniface, who first preached 
Christianity in the country. The Walhalla is 228 
feetiw length, 108 in width, and 59 in height, exclu- 
ikeof the pediment. It was built after plans given 
by the King, under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect; M/ Léon Kilenze. The sculptures on the pedi- 
Méhts' were’ executed by M. Stigelmayer, and the 
great frieze in the interior was modelled by M. 
Wagener, at Rome. ‘The King intends inaugurating 





the Walhalla himself, and this ceremony will take 
place towards the end of August, or the beginning of 
September at latest.” 

The inauguration of Crosby Hall, asa Literary and 
Scientific Institution, took place on Wednesday even- 
ing, when a soirée was held, and an introductory ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Thomas Bell, F.R.S. ‘It is 
pleasant to see the work of restoration so spiritedly 
undertaken, and, when completed, turned to such 
good account. 

It appears, by accounts received from Ascension 
of the 29th May, that the Niger Expedition had not 
ascended the river a second time, owing to the insuf- 
ficiency of water; but that the Soudan and Wilber- 
force, under the command of Capt. W. Allen, were 
off the coast, intending to procced so soon as the 
depth of water would permit. 

Now thatthe tide of London music isrunning low— 
the promise of ‘Cosi fan tutti,’ at the Opera, being 
the last thing likely to interest us—we have leisure to 
listen to rumours, promises, and news from a dis- 
tance. Our own autumnal festivals are to be at 
Norwich (with Spohr’s new oratorio), Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Worcester. The last meeting will 
have a peculiar interest, if, as we are rightly informed, 
it is to be mainly indebted to a transfer of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society from Exeter Hall to the Cathe- 
dral. ‘To give a list of the companies and routes of 
the artists who will travel England in the autumn 
transcends our power: their increase and ubiquity, 
by the way, is not one of the least curious changes we 
owe to the magic of steam-conveyance. Meanwhile, 
the grant proposed by the government for Mr. 
Hullah’s singing-schools, is only one of the many 
significant signs of the times. Mr. Mainzer’s hundreds 
have been enjoying fresh air and music on the river, 
and singing at the Olympic Theatre to a very full 
house—and M. Jue de Berneval and M. Pelzer, the 
one a stranger French, the other a resident German 
Professor, are announcing the formation of class- 
establishments, by means of which they undertake to 
diffuse a sound knowledge of the art, on very cheap 
terms. All this activity cannot but end in good: 
those establishments alone which are well guided, 
will outlive the present excitement, while permanent 
and sound methods of instruction (wherever they be 
found) must gain favour and authority, by being 
tested against such as prove themselves cphemeral 
and insufficient. 

The stir on the continent is hardly less than at 
home. We hear of a festival at Brussels to be 
directed by M. Fétis, at which a part of the ‘St. 
Paul,’ of Mendelssohn, will be one of the chief fea- 
tures ;—of another, on a more extensive scale, at 
Lausanne early in August, at which the composer of 
‘St. Paul’ is to preside ;—meanwhile, that oratorio 
has been recently given at The Hague with great suc- 
cess. The inauguration of the statue of Gretry took 
place at Liege, with ‘harp, and pipe,and symphony,’ 
Madame Damoreau-Cinti, M. Liszt, and M. Massart 
(a violinist) being the principal musical lions. We 
were glad, too, to hear of a grand performance of an 
unaccompanied vocal mass, by M. Neukomm, which 
was recently held in the cathedral of Beauvais, under 
the auspices of the composer: not only because it 
gives us great pleasure to recognize the spread of 
artistic knowledge and taste in the French provinces; 
but yet more, because we are convinced that, for the 
music of the church, that is the true and lawful style. 
Though anything rather than puritanical, we should 
rejoice in the disappearance from the Catholic service 
of all instruments save the organ: and to hear even 
that noble adjunct to choral worship employed more 
sparingly,and more discretely than at present. To the 
quips and cranks of the old contra-puntists, who wrote 
when instruments and melodies were not, it is impos- 
sible we can return: but we are taking a step ina 
right direction when we show any sign of honour for 
their noble solemnity and deeply-based science. 

We this day conclude our report of the proceed- 
ings of the British Association. The whole, with the 
exception of the preliminary arrangements of the 
Committee, is included in the Monthly Part for 
July, and without trenching on the space ordinarily 
allotted to reviews. Weshall next week, in another 
double number—the twenty-sixth out of the thirty-two 
weeks of the year already passed !—wind up our ses- 
sional report of the Societies, and then “to fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
R.A., anda selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.— 
Admission, 1s, ; Catalogue Is. William BARNARD, Keeper. 


a DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

he Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed an Avalanche, pain 

by M. Bovroy ; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethichem, painted by M. Renov«x, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Ropers, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Mr. FOX TALBOT’S CALOTYPE PROCESS (exhibiting the 
spontaneous production of a Picture) is explained at Two o'clock 
daily, by Dr. Ryan, who, with Professor 
Lecturers, is constantly introduci 
in Practical Science. The beautiful PICTURES of the HOLY LA 
by DANIEL ROBERTS, R.A., (Published by Mr. Moon) form 
ne al feature in the NE 





Bachhoffner, and other 
to the Visitors every new — 
ND, 


a 
=W and ENLARGED DISSOLVING 
EWS. The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, DIVING- 
BELL, and DIVER, &c.&c. The last edition of the Catalogue (just 
ublished) contains a full description of the kable Models in the 
New Rooms next Cavendish Square. Conductor of the Band, Mr. 
Wallis. Admission, 1s. Schools half-price. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Entomological Society, 8, P.M. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 

Zoological Society 3.—General Business. 

Botanical Society, 8. 


Mow. 
TUES. 
Tuvur. 
Fri. 





MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Part Music, by John Hullah, Class A. Nos, I. and 
Il.—Part Singing, or Vocal Harmony for Choral 
Societies and Home Circles, edited by the Author 
of the ‘Singing Master..— Singing for the Million, 
Part IT., by Joseph Mainzer.—We do not class these 
publications together so much from their similarity 
of quality, as because they are all contributions to 
the library of the people, with the view of enlarging 
its musical resources. No promise of antiquarian 
research was made in the announcements of Mr. 
Hullah’s publication, nor was it called for, inasmuch 
as the work is not a library for the curious, but a 
collection for the million. The newly-instructed part. 
singers would be repelled by too large doses of the 
Elizabethan madigalists, or the severe ecclesiastical 
writers of Italy, or the Low Countries: while no editor 
of such a library ought to reject ‘ God save the King,’ 
and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ both of which are here newly,— 
the former effectively and simply,—arranged. In one 
respect, Mr. Hullah seems to us to have gone too far 
in quest of novelty: we would have had Luther's 
superb Chorale (No. 1.) fitted with a version of the 
original words to which that tune of triumph was 
written, in place of the Lenten Hymn, which, though 
good as a poem, is essentially unfit for the tune, 
The fine though rugged paraphrase to be found 
in *Carlyle’s Miscellanies,’ with some modifica- 
tions, would have been far more satisfactory. Other 
slight objections could be made, though but few; 
since, as regards the proportions of general arrange- 
ment, taste in choice and judgment in issue, these 
two Parts, in our opinion, are a fair earnest that the 
work they open will be at once classical, comprehen- 
sive, and popular. 

* Part Singing” fails in its aim from a want of 
clear-sightedness on the part of its editor, and, we 
are sorry to add, a want of reverence. There is 
no music that may not, according to his theory, 
be pressed into the service by unaccompanied 
vocalists; no composition, whether of words or 
notes, which is sacred from the transformations 
of his amending touch. We have the * Victoria 
Chorus,’ from * Der Freischiitz,’ with all its orches- 
tral accompaniment lopped off,—in itself ineligible, 
because a piece of stage music, and belonging to a 
situation ; but, thus stripped, wholly ineffective. A 
like hard measure has been dealt upon the theatrical 
finale to Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ where the 
undulating figure of the accompaniment gives life 
and character to a composition, else—dare it be 
whispered ?— insipid. By the same process, Storace’s 
familiar ‘ Five times by the taper’s light,’ suffers yet 
more severely, inasmuch as the dialogue between the 
two single voices (here transmogritied into a solo) 
cries aloud for the support of an accompaniment, 
and the close of the composition, with this important 
retrenchment, loses its only merit, of picturesque 
and dramatic effect. Then we have fourth parts 
superadded to Dr. Calcott’s ‘ Forgive, blest shade,’ and 
to Paxton’s* Breathe soft, ye winds,’—neither of them 
a treasure so rare as to make its introduction to the 
public worth the risk of an inevitable tampering with 
harmonies, which such a course must occasion, But 
the strangest havoc has been made with the words of 
some of the pieces. Why Weber's ‘Sword Song’ to 
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Kérner’s lyric should be versionized again for the 
“ use of schools” we can understand, though, in its 
present disguise, it has much the air of a bearded 
Cossack travestied in a nymph’s garments. Why, 
too, the words to the witch music in ‘Macbeth’ 
should be considered unsafe we can strain a point to- 
conceive, though these scruples should have led to 
their omission and not to their destruction. We can 
hardly recognize new words to old tunes, when they 
be part and parcel of an Englishman’s household 
lore, even when so competent a lyrist as Barry Corn- 
wall gives us a spirited and jubilant hymn for the 
barbarous ‘ Britons, strike home’ (see No. II. of Mr. 
Hullah’s ‘ Part Music’). But why was a Bowdler- 
izing hand to be laid upon the delicious ‘ Hark ! the 
lark’ of Shakspeare ? Are we to learn that serenades 
are unwholesome matinal exercises, and that “ cha- 
liced flowers” and “winking mary-buds” are toys 
with which useful citizens have nothing to do? If 
this be so, let us have no more part singing !—Pin- 
nock and Music make a compound as sorry as Dr. 
Franklin’s salt and strawberries. 

We could extend our list of examples and com- 
ments much further, did not the third work mentioned 
at the head of our article claim no small share of 
public attention, since weare told ina prefatory notice, 
that “ learned and scientific musicians,” who found, 
perchance, the First Part of * Singing for the Million’ 
too slight, are there to encounter ‘‘ materials for 
higher cultivation, and the formation of real chorus 
singers”—“ in short, all that is necessary for the com- 
plete execution of the master-pieces they most 
admire.” 'This sounding promise is kept after a very 
original fashion. The first thing that “ the learned 
and scientific musician” will note, and, we think, not 
without surprise, is anew method of escaping from the 
varieties of the clefs, by writing the ¢enor part in the 
bass clef. So that here is another arrangement of 
parts to be mastered by those who have allowed 
themselves indolently to repose on the universally 
employed soprano of * The Singing Master !"—and the 
worst, we think, yet ventured by the lovers of “ short 
and easy roads.” What would become of a score 
for six voices—comprising two tenors and two basses— 
but confusion worse confounded to all save the piano- 
forte accompanist, who has no better idea of the re- 
spective powers and provinces of the members of the 
vocal quartett than his right and left hand represent ? 
We think, secondly, that the friend to education of 
the million, as well as the strictly-trained artist, will 
demur to Mr. Mainzer’s fancy of using such words as 
“ Amen,” “ Hallelujah,” “ Hos-i-ana,” to solfeggi, in 
place of the innocent and not more difficult “ Do, Re,” 
&c. employed by the Wilhem method: and we can- 
not but smile at seeing the English million trained 
to associate words and music by exercises four-fifths 
of which are detached Latin scraps from the Catholic 
breviary. On referring to the exercises with words 
from our own language, we find the latter selected 
with some attention to their moral, with none whatso- 
ever to their musical worth; since, that our teacher 
moves uneasily in the fetters of a strange tongue is 
sufficiently evidenced by such a glaring displacement 
of accent as occurs in the two following lines, to a 
phrase in § tempo :— 


Child of woe! then | do not weep, 


For | his mercy cannot | sleep. 
How far such imperfections may militate against 
the soundness of a course of English vocal instruc- 
tion, let others decide. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 11.—A paper 
was read from M. Babinet, ‘Ona new point in Optical 
Meteorology.’—-M. Arago had ascertained that the 
atmosphere, when in an unclouded state, and illumi- 
nated by the sun at no great elevation, presents a point 
at which polarization is null, and that this point, in- 
stead of being itself low, is at about 30 degrees above 
the point of the horizon opposite the sun, which is 
attributed by M. Arago to the influence of the light 
reflected by the different illuminated portions of the 
atmosphere. M. Babinet has discovered a second 
neutral point, the theory of which is the same, and 
which is placed above the sun (when the latter is near 
the horizon) at nearly the same height as the neutral 
point of M. Arago. On the occasion of the partial 
eclipse of the 8th inst. M. Babinet intended to ob- 


serve whether the inequality of the illumination of 
the atmosphere during the eclipse would transfer the 
neutral point of M. Arago beyond the vertical point 
opposite the sun, which would be at a slight height 
above the horizon. In making his preliminary ob- 
servations for this purpose on the evening of the 3rd 
inst., when the atmosphere was unusually clear, he 
found that, after the setting of the sun, the neutral 
point opposite that luminary rose considerably in the 
atmosphere, whilst that which was above the sun was 
sensibly lowered, although not in the same propor- 
tion as the elevation of the other. A communication 
*On the Small-pox,’ by M. Seigneurgens, had been re- 
ceived by the Academy. This gentleman, having 
arrived at the conclusion that the pustules are caused 
by animalcule, proposes the use of mercurial prepa- 
rations as an external remedy.—A communication 
was made by M. Becquerel on the Galvanoplastic 
Process employed by M. Belfied-Lefevre for silver 
plating, and which is essentially different from any 
other brought under the notice of the Academy. 
M. Belfied-Lefevre does not, like other operators, 
confine himself to the precipitation of a thin cover- 
ing of platina, gold, or silver upon any metal, 
but produces, by means of a slight electric cur- 
rent, sheets of silver and copper, in which the two 
metals exist in any proportion desired. Ona plate 
of metal properly prepared and placed in relation 
with the negative pole of a voltaic pile, M. Belfied 
first precipitates a covering of silver, perfectly pure, 
uniform, and homogeneous, and to which his process 
enables him to give the required thickness. Upon 
this layer of silver he precipitates one of copper. 
When the deposit of copper has attained the requisite 
thickness, then the double layer is detached from the 
metallic plate on which it has been formed, and is fit, 
without any other preparation, for photographic or 
other purposes. 

British Association.— Leamington, July 21. 

In mentioning the remarkable property which I observed 

in the spectrum produced by /itho-xanthate of ammonia, you 
have stated, inadvertently, that this substance was first 
discovered by Mr. Fox Talbot. I believe that I stated to the 
Section, that the litho-xanthate of ammonia was given to 
me by Dr. Dowler, of Richmond, who first discovered it, and 
who observed in it the remarkable phenomenon of circular 
crystallization, just discovered by Mr. Fox Talbot in crystals 
formed from borax and phosphoric acid. You will oblige 
me by inserting this correction, in justice to Dr. Dowler.— 
Iam, &c., D. Brewster. 

Marriage of the Deaf and Dumb.—A curious case of 
opposition to the marriage of a deaf and dumb girl 
has just been decided by the Supreme Tribunal at 
Berne. It appeared that Anne Luthi, the person in 
question, an exceedingly pretty young woman, of 
twenty-five, and possessing a fortune of 30,000 francs, 
had been placed in a deaf and dumb institution near 
Berne, where she had received an excellent educa- 
tion. On her return home to Rohrbach, her hand 
was demanded by a M. Brossard, who had been deaf 
from fourteen years of age, and had been employed 
for'some years as a teacher in the institution. He 
was thirty-two years of age, bore an excellent cha- 
racter, and had saved some money out of his salary. 
As art. 31 of the Civil Code of Berne enacts that 
deaf and dumb persons could not marry without 
having first obtained permission from the Tribunal, 
Malle. Luthi made application in the usual manner, 
but was opposed by her relations, and by the com- 
mune in which she lived, The grounds of opposition 
were, that Brossard had taken an undue advantage 
of his position in the institution to captivate the 
young girl’s affections—that it was to be feared that 
the children would labour under the infirmity of the 
parents—and that these latter could not, in case they 
were like other children, give them the cares required 
for a good moral education. The objections relating 
to the children being proved by the testimony of 
medical men to be perfectly chimerical, and letters 
being produced from the female herself, admirably 
written, breathing the utmost affection for Brossard, 
the court decided that as from their infirmity being 
mutual, and their consequent habit of interchanging 
ideas by signs, they were well suited to each other, 
and there were good grounds for expecting that the 
female would be happier with Brossard than with any 
other person, no just grounds for opposition existed, 
and permission must accordingly be given for the 
marriage. 











To CorresPonDENTs.—We acknowledged the receipt of 
Dr. J. D.’s letter: it is not our custom to do more. 





TWELFTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCES 
[From our own Correspondents.) 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 

The Presipent presented to the Section a pam. 
phlet, transmitted for the acceptance of the British 
Association, from M. Lenz, containing two Essays, 
one ‘On the Resistance of the Human Body to Gal. 
vanic Currents,’ the other ‘On the Theory of Mag. 
neto-Electric Machines.’ 

Sir D. Brewster made a communication ‘Q, 
Crystalline Reflection,’ which, he said, was a mere 
notice connected with the undulatory theory of light, 
Having (said Sir David), in a conversation with Prof, 
Kelland, had my attention directed to Prof. M'Cyl. 
lagh’s interesting memoir on the laws of crystalline 
reflection and refraction, I have felt it necessary to 
make a communication on the subject to the British 
Association. In consequence of the results which | 
laid before the Bristol meeting, Prof. M‘Cullagh was 
led to revise the views to which he had been led by 
my earlier experiments in 1819. I had at that time 
the advantage of communicating with him personally 
and by letter ; and, having preserved copious abstracts 
of his paper on the subject, I did not look into the 
memoir itself till yesterday, when my attention was 
drawn to the following note :—* I was at this time 
in doubt whether the phenomena observed with oi] 
of cassia could be reconciled to that theory ; and 
when the note in page 36 was written, I was almost 
certain that they could not. But I have since, | 
think, found out the cause of this perplexity: some 
of Sir David Brewster’s experiments were made with 
natural surfaces of Iceland spar ; others with surfaces 
artificially polished. I believe (though I have made 
very few calculations relative to the point), that the 
former class of experiments will be perfectly explain. 
ed by the theory; the latter I am certain cannot, 
nor ought we to expect that they should ; for the pro- 
cess of artificially polishing must necessarily occasion 
small irregularities by exposing little elementary 
rhombs with their faces inclined to the general sur- 
face, and the action of these faces may produce the 
unsymmetrical effects which Sir David Brewster 
notices as so extraordinary. If this does not account 
for such effects, I do not know what will.” Had Prof, 
M‘Cullagh communicated to me this explanation of 
the incapacity of the undulatory theory to account 
for the extraordinary unsymmetrical phenomena 
which I described to the British Association, and 
which exist to amuch greater extent than I described; 
or had it been contained in the two abstracts of his 
memoir, with which I was familiar, I could at once have 
removed the difficulty referred to in the preceding 
note. The view he has taken of the action of an 
artificially polished surface of Iceland spar, is a mit 
taken one. The exposure of elementary rhombs with 
facesoblique to the general surface, would show them- 
selves in separate raysinclined to the principal pencil, 
especially in solar light. It could not for an instant 
be overlooked by an experienced observer. Such 
faces I can produce at pleasure, by a slight chemical 
action upon the surface, whether polished by crystal- 
lization or by art ; and it is impossible to confound 
the pencil which they reflect, with that which is given 
by the general surface. It is useless, however, to 
pursue this argument any farther, because I have 
obtained exactly the same results in using natural 
faces, and in using artificial ones, and especially on 
planes perpendicular to the axis of the crystal, where 
I have found the same results with the natural faces 
of the Chaux carbonatée basée of Hauy, and with 
those produced by artificial grinding. In this cas, 
the coincidence is still more remarkable, as the very 
friction of the finger is capable of developing on this 
surface the faces of elementary rhombs; but the 
reflections from these never disturb in the slightest 
degree the physical action of the general surface. I 
have no doubt, that Prof. M‘Cullagh will concur 
in the accuracy of these views, and, with that cal- 
dour which distinguishes him, will acknowledge, # 
he has almost done already in the preceding note, 
that the undulatory theory is, generally speaking, 
incapable of explaining the phenomena of crystalline 
reflection. A late writer, who seems to believe if 
the omnipotence of the undulatory theory, has vel 
tured to aver, “ that the theory of Fresnel has act 
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ally remanded back experiment to read her lesson 
anew, and convicted her of blindness and error.” 
Although we are not sensible of having enjoyed such 
benefits, or suffered such reproach, yet we are con- 
yinced that even false theories and imperfect gen- 
eralizations have often sent back to their studies the 
most sagacious observers, But such benefits have, 
doubtless, been often mutual; and, if the inter- 
changes of intellectual aid had not always been equal, 
the more liberal contributor might have acknow- 
edged it in a more courteous manner. 

Sir W. Hamitton—I ventured to express a wish, 
me years ago, that Sir D. Brewster would publish 
those important experiments which he has made on 
this subject—Sir D. Brewster—My reason for not 
publishing anything on the subject is, that I have not 
arrived at anything like an approximation to a law. 
I have only made a mere collection of disintegrated 
facts —The PresipENt hoped Sir D. Brewster would 
put the public in possession of his experiments ; for, 
whether the undulatory theory was capable of explain- 
ing them or not, they might enable mathematicians 
to grapple with the phenomena.—Prof. M‘CuLtacu 
said, that he had himself presented to the Royal 
Society, some time since, a paper on this subject, in 
which he had followed out pretty similar views to 
those entertained by Sir D. Brewster. 

‘On a very curious fact connected with Photogra- 
phy, discovered by M. Moser, of KGnigsberg,’ com- 
municated by Prof. Bessel to Sir D. Brewster. 

Sir D. Brewster said, he was requested to com- 
municate an account of some remarkable facts con- 
nected with the theory of photography. A new pro- 





cess of producing photographic impressions had been 
discovered by Dr. Moser, of Konigsberg ; and an 
account of the discovery had been brought to this | 
country by Prof. Bessel, who received it from the 
discoverer himself. The subject wes most impor- | 
tant, and it would have been a great misfortune if 
the Physical Section had separated without being 
made acquainted with it. The following were the | 
general facts connected with it:—A black plate of 
horn, or agate, is placed below a polished surface of | 
silver, at the distance of one-twentieth of an inch, | 
and remains there for ten minutes. The surface of | 
the silver receives an impression of the figure, writing, | 
or crest, which may be cut upon the agate, or horn. 
The figures, &c. do not appear on the silver at the 
expiration of the ten minutes, but are rendered vis- 
ible by exposing the silver plate to vapour, either of 
amber, water, mercury, or any other fluid. He (Sir 
D, Brewster) had heard Prof. Bessel say, that the 
vapours of different fluids were analogous to the dif- 
ferent coloured rays of the spectrum ; that the differ- 
ent fluids had different effects, corresponding to those 
of the spectrum ; and that they could, in consequence 
of such correspondence, produce a red, blue, or violet 
colour, The image of the camera obscura might be 
projected on any surface,—glass, silver, or the smooth 
leather cover of a book,—without any previous 
preparation ; and the effects would be the same as 
those produced on a silver plate covered with iodine. 
_ This paper gave rise to an animated conversation, 
inthe course of which M. Bessex said that he had 
teen some of the pictures taken by this process, 
Which were nearly, but not quite, as good as those 
dbtained by Mr. Talbot’s process.—Sir D. Brews- 
TeR said, this was the germ of one of the most extra- 
ordinary discoveries of modern days; by it there 
seemed to be some thermal effect which became 
fixed in the black substance; and not only so, but 
M. Bessel informed him, that different lights seemed 
to affect different vapours variously, so that there 
seemed to be something like a power of rendering 
light latent ; a circumstance which, if it turned out 
%, would open up very new and curious conceptions 
of the physical nature of light; on the emission the- 
ory, it would be easy to account for this; on the 
widulatory theory, he could not conceive how it 
could be possible.—Prof. M*Cuttacu said, he be- 
lieved Newton had somewhere thrown out a sugges- 
tion, that luminous particles, as they entered into 
bodies, might be caught and retained, within certain 

ds, by continual attractions.—Sir D. BREwsTER 
mid, that the experiments which he had performed 
With nitrous gas, seemed to strengthen some such 
Yiew as this, for, at certain temperatures, we had 
here an instance of a gaseous body as impervious to 

. Si 





light as a piece of J. Henscue. thought 


it a pity to encumber this new and extensive field 
of discovery now laid open to them, 


| manner the form of the aperture at all distances, and 


by any had been led to take the same view of the subject 


speculations connected with the theory, either of ; with Aristotle, who seemed to have employed the 


undulations or emissions. He had found that 
paper could be so prepared, as that the impres- 
sions of some colours might become permanent upon 
it, while others were not; and thus it became possible 


appropriate idea.—[ We omit Sir D. Brewster's argu- 
ment in defence of Aristotle, as the substance of it has 
already appeared in our columns: see Athen. No. 672. } 

Sir W. Hamitron made a brief communication 


to impress on it coloured figures by the action of , ‘On a mode of expressing Fluctuating or Arbitrary 
light. He exhibited to the Section a piece of paper | Functions by Mathematical Formule.’ The subject 


so prepared, which, at present, had no form or pic- 
ture im pressed on it, but which was so prepared, that, 
by holding it in strong light, a red picture would 
become developed upon it. He wished much he 
could prevail on Sir W. Hamilton to explain to the 
Section a metaphysical conception, which he had 
disclosed to him, and which seemed to him, though 
darkly he owned, to shadow forth a possible explana- 
tion of many difficulties.—Sir W. Hamitton said, 
that, appealed to by Sir J. Herschel in this manner, 
he could not avoid placing before the Section the 
theory alluded to, however imperfect and obscure. 
He then explained it ; but we regret our inability to 
express it adequately. It appeared to depend on the 
conception of points, absolutely fixed in space, and 
endowed with certain properties and powers of trans- 
mission, according todetermined laws.—Prof. M*Cu- 
LaGH had indulged in speculations allied to, and, 
as he conceived, involving this very conception of 
Sir W. Hamilton, and had even followed out 
some of its consequences, by reducing it to a mathe- 
matical form—the conception was of double points, 
or poles, transmitting powers—but he had aban- 
doned it as mere speculation.—Sir D. Brewster 
thought these speculations tended to repress experi- 
mental research, and to turn men’s minds from what 
was solid to what was fanciful. He conceived also 


| that indulgence in them, and mere abstract mathe- 


matical research, by rendering men averse from the 


| more humble and laborious pursuits of experiment, 


absolutely produced a distaste for these subjects ; 
and to this he attributed the fact that, while learned 
societies frequently overlooked, and even refused to 
publish in their Transactions experimental papers, the 
transcendental flights were always sure to find a 
welcome place.—Sir J. HerscHet considered that 
there could be no true philosophy, without a certain 
degree of boldness in guessing ; and such guessing, or 
hypothesis, was always necessary in the early stages 
of philosophy, before a theory has become an estab- 
lished certainty; and these bold guesses, in their 
proper places, he conceived, should be encouraged, 


| and not repressed. Sir W. Hamilton's conception, 


he thought, perfectly clear in its metaphysics, and 
should not be thrown overboard merely because it 
was metaphysical.—_The Presipent hoped that Sir 
W. Hamilton would develope and publish this spe- 
culation, in order that it may be sifted, scrutinized, 
and rejected, if merely ideal, or established and 
adopted, if solidly founded in nature and fact. 

Prof. Nicuot’s Report ‘ On the state of the Obser- 
vatory of Glasgow’ was read by the Secretary.—It 
contained merely a brief account of the transit circle, 
by Ertel, lately placed in that observatory. 

Col. Sabine read a letter which enclosed Bogu- 
slawski’s Report ‘ On the Observations made by him 
in Breslau, with the Magnetic Instruments belonging 
to the British Association.’ 

Sir D. Brewster exhibited to the Section a 
solution of stramonium in ether, which was yellow 
by transmitted light, but green by reflected light, and 
which created much interest. 

Sir D. Brewster next made a communication 
*On the Geometric Forms, and laws of Illumination 
of the Spaces which receive the Solar Rays, trans- 
mitted through Quadrangular Apertures.’ He said 
his attention was called to this subject by an acci- 
dental discussion on the point, whether or not Aris- 
totle, in explaining the circularity of images formed 
by quadrilateral apertures, employed the appropriate 
idea when he said, that those images were, to a cer- 
tain extent, quadrilateral, but appeared circular, from 
the eye being unable to recognize faint impressions of 
light. Prof. Whewell, in his History of the Philo- 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences, had distinctly stated, 
that Aristotle had not used theappropriate idea, and 
that the question was entirely a geometrical one, the 
appropriate idea being the rectilinear nature of light. 
Having been led accidentally to consider the subject, 
he (Sir D. Brewster) had determined in a simple 


was illustrated by diagrams, and excited great atten- 
| tion among the eminent men present.—Prof. Jaco 
| said, that Lagrange stated it as his opinion, that it 
was not possible to express these functions by any 
mathematical formule. It appeared, however, to 
him (Prof. Jacobi) that Sir W. Hamilton had shown 
that it was possible. 

Mr. Hopkrys read a paper ‘On the Meteorology 
of the Northern Atlantic, the south-west Monsoon of 
India, and places adjacent ;* in which he argued, that 
the common mode of accounting for the trade winds 
and other great currents of the atmosphere, was not 
correct. The general theory, he said, was that the 
| action of the sun’s rays on the earth at the tropics, 
| raised the temperature of the atmosphere ; and that, 
| as the air thus heated became specifically lighter, it 

naturally ascended ; and, the cold air rushing in to 
| supply its place, a current was produced. He did 
| not mean to deny that such results took place, but 
he affirmed that the theory in question did not 
account for the various meteorological phenomena 
which have been observed, and that there was another 
cause which accounted for them in a much more 
satisfactory manner. He then proceeded to show, 
that the condensation of the air by great mountains, 
and the consequent precipitation of rain, must not be 
left out of account in explaining the monsoons, and 
other periodic winds. 

Mr. Goopman ‘ On the Causes of the Dissimilarity 
in the Frictional and Voltaic Electricities, with 
Remarks on the Decomposition of Water, by the 
former, and on Magnetism."—The author argued in 
this paper, that the electricity of the common electric 
machine, differs from that of the voltaic battery, 
inasmuch as the fluid is, in the former case, in a state 
of tension ; in the latter, in a state of intensity ; or, 
as it may be otherwise expressed, the two active 
forces (i. e. the antagonist electricities) are in one 
case separated from each other, while, in the other, 
they are continually subject to each other's contiguous 
influence, attraction, or polarization. 
















Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
TUESDAY. 

Mr. Mattet read a paper, ‘On the action of Air 
and Water on Iron.’ This is the third Report for 
which the Association is indebted to Mr. Mallet (see 
Athen. Nos. 566,-8, 676.) The object of former tabu- 
lated results was to determine the actual loss by cor- 
rosion in a given time, and the comparative durabili- 
ties of rust of the principal “ makes” of cast iron of 
Great Britain, and to discover on what durability 
depended. The tables of experiments now presented 
show, that the rate of corrosion is a decreasing one 
in most cases ; and that the rapidity of the corrosion 
in cast iron is not so much dependent upon the che- 
mical constitution of the metal as upon its state of 
crystalline arrangement, and the condition of its con- 
stituent carbon. The present Report, too, extends 
the inquiry to wrought iron and steel, of which be- 
tween thirty and forty varieties have been submitted 
to experiment. The results show, that the rate of 
corrosion of wrought iron is in general much more 
rapid than that of cast iron or of steel. The finer 
the wrought iron is, and the more perfectly uniform 
in texture, the slower and the more uniform is its 
corrosion, Steel corrodes in general more slowly, 
and much more uniformly, than wrought or cast iron. 
The results of the action of air and water in the seve- 
ral classes of iron have been examined and chemi- 
cally determined. The substance spoken of as plum- 
bago was next described. It is produced by the 
action of air and water on cast steel, especially that 
in the raw ingot, in the same way as it is in the case 
of cast iron. A quantity of plumbago, found in the 
wreck of the Royal George, absorbed oxygen on ex- 
posure to the air with such rapidity, that it became 
nearly red hot. Mr. Mallet next described a me- 
thod of protecting iron by a modification of the zinc 
process, It was found impossible to cover the sur- 
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face of iron with zinc, to which it had no affinity. 
The first process was to clean the surface of the iron, 
taking off the coat of oxide, and then immersing It In 
double chloride of zinc and ammonium, which covered 
it with a thin film of hydrogen, by which its affinity 
for the zinc is much increased. The iron was then 
covered with a triple alloy of zinc, sodium, and mer- 
eury. Mr. Mallet produced several specimens of 
his alloy, one ofa bolt to be driven into a ship's side, 
and another a cannon shot covered with his prepara- 
tion, and exposed to the weather on the roof of a 
building, and which was perfectly preserved. Cannon 
balls were so much oxydized by exposure to atmo- 
spheric influences, that in five or six years they become 
useless. The French Institute had been engaged in 
experiments to protect these, and had tried zinc, but 
had been compelled to abandon it. Mr. Mallet also 
brought under the notice of the Section a method of 
preventing the fouling which takes place on the bot- 
toms of iron ships, especially in tropical climates, by 
means of which invention he had ascertained that 
plants and animals were prevented from adhering to 
theship’s bottom. Accordingto Mr. Nasmyth’s theory, 
corrosion on railways is checked by the trains passing 
over the rails always in one direction, and takes place 
when they pass in both directions. My. Mallet had 
made some experiments in order to determine this 
point, which were not yet complete ; but he was in- 
clined to think that the difference between the two 
cases was apparent and not real. He was continuing 
his investigations, and hoped to report further on a 
future occasion. 

Dr. Scnunk read a paper ‘On Hematoxylin, the 
Colouring Principle of Logwood,’ by Prof. O. L. Erd- 
mann, of Leipsic—The Hematoxylin used by the 
author in his experiments was prepared by the pro- 
cess of charcoal. In a state of purity, hematoxylin 
is not red; it is in itself no colouring matter, being 
merely a substance capable of producing colouring 
matters in a manner similar to lecanorin, orcein, or 
phloridzin. The colours which it produces are formed 
by the simultancous action of bases (particularly 
strong alkalies), and of the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
By the action of these it undergoes a process of ere- 
macausis, which, after forming colouring matters, ends 
in the production of a brown substance resembling 
mould. The colour of hematoxylin varies from a 
pale reddish-yellow to a pale honey colour. ‘The 
crystals are transparent, possess a strong lustre, and 
may be obtained a few lines in length. Their form is 
a rectangular four-sided prism, sometimes with a 
pyramidal summit. The taste of hematoxylin is 
similar to that of liquorice. With excess of ammo- 
nia, it forms what the author calls Heematein, analo- 
gous to orcein, Ke. 

* On an Economical Voltaic Combination of extra- 
ordinary power,’ by F. W. De Moleyns, Esq.—The 
author stated that, while the discoveries in electro- 
magnetism gave promise of its ultimate application 
as a motive power far surpassing steam, it was matter 
of much importance to discover a mode of charging 
or giving attractive power to soft iron, at a cost which 





should render it as a mechanical agent generally 
available. The voltaic arrangement now produced | 
to the Section, the author believed would be found | 
to possess in a very great degree those advantages so | 
much desired for the proper developement of electro- | 
magnetic energy. The combination consisted of an 
acidulated solution of nitrate of ammonia, in contact 
with platina,—solution of muriate of ammonia and 
zinc; the nitrate solution being separated from the 
muriate by a diaphragm of wood, biscuit-ware, or 
other porous substance not acted upon by the liquids. 
The acidulated solution was thus prepared: six 
ounces of nitrate of ammonia are dissolved in two 
fluid ounces of soft water, and this solution is then 
combined with an equal quantity, by measure, of the 
pure sulphuric acid of commerce, adding the acid 
gradually, the vessel containing the mixture being 
kept in a frigorific preparation, so as to prevent the 
heat evolved exceeding 100 degrees. The muriate 
of ammonia is dissolved in soft water to saturation. 
The zine is not amalgamated, and the use of 
cast zinc is to be avoided. The platina is the thin- 
nest foil that can be procured, but the author found 
that box wood, cut to the thickness of veneer, and 
charred on each side superficially, might be substi- 
tuted, and used with equal advantage. The author 
stated that, with a yoltaic combination consisting of 





half a fluid ounce of the acidulated nitrate solution, 
one ounce of the saturated solution of muriate of 
ammonia, a strip of platina foil three inches by two, 
surrounded by a piece of sheet zine of equal surface, 
he had succeeded in supporting a weight of 2,000 Ib., 
with an clectro-magnet of the horse-shoe form, mea- 
suring sixteen inches from pole to pole, and three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, and that the attractive 
force, before contact, was in proportion. 

* On a Peculiar Condition of Iron,’ by Prof. Schén- 
bein.’—In this paper the learned author continued 
his researches upon the different effects produced by 
iron in its active and passive states. Without a de- 
tailed description of the apparatus employed in the 
production of the singular phenomena observed by 
the Professor, and which our space wi!l not permit 
us to give, it is impossible to make the phenomena 
themselves intelligible. They are intimately con- 
nected with the curious fact, discovered by the author, 
of the property which iron possesses with respect to 
oxygen, i.e. in certain conditions to be an oxidable, 
in others a non-oxidable metal. 

*On a new method of analyzing Cast Iron 
and other Metallic Carburets,’ by Dr. Ure.—The 
method proposed by Dr. Ure is similar to that 
of Regnault and Dr. Bromeis, with the exception 
that he employs pure chlorate of potash in the 
combustion, instead of a mixture of that salt with 
chromate of lead, and collects the resulting carbonic 
acid in a peculiar pneumatic apparatus, filled with 


| diacetate of lead, instead of the potash apparatus of 


Liebig. 

Mr. Wi.tams read a paper § On the advantages 
and disadvantages of Hot Air in effecting the Com- 
bustion of Coal.’—A protracted discussion regarding 
the consumption of Smoke took place after this paper, 
which we omit to report, as a discussion of a similar 
nature previously took place in Section G—(ante, 
p. 620.) 

Mr. Davies exhibited a model of an apparatus 
invented by Mr. Burn, for the purpose of ventilating 
mines. Instead of ventilating the whole of the air 
of a mine, a pipe was brought in contact with the 
fissure from which foulair proceeded. By this means 
the foul air was withdrawn. Mr. Davies considered 
the plan applicable to churches and other public 
buildings. 

Prof. Grauam read a paper ‘On certain Ther- 
mometrical Researches..—As the interest of this 
communication depends upon the numerical state- 
ments contained in it, we are unable to furnish a 
report of its contents. The Professor drew attention 
to some analogies between the hydrates of sulphuric 
acid and certain hydrates of the magnesian sulphates. 

*On the Composition and Characters of Caryo- 
phyllin,’ by Dr. Lyon Playfair.—The author pointed 
out the most advantageous method for obtaining 
caryophyllin. He mentioned that only a small 
quantity could be derived from cloves by a direct 
process; but that, by a protracted digestion with 
alcohol and exposure to the air, a considerable quan- 
tity might be procured fram Caryophyllus aromati- 
cus. Dumas and Ethling had assigned the formula 
Cop Hyg O, to this substance. Dr. Playfair stated, 
that, although this is the correct expression of the 
composition of melted caryophyllin, it is not so of the 
substance in its natural state. He found the em- 
pirical formula of caryophyllin dried for several days 


| at 212°, to be Cy, Hy; O;, or the rational formula 


Cy U5. O,+HO. A considerable heat is required to 
expel this water in the open air, but it escapes at a 
moderate heat in vacuo, 





Sscrion C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPIIY. 
TUESDAY. 

The Presipent announced two new works by M. 
Agassiz, which he considered likely to prove very 
valuable to those engaged in scientific pursuits, one 
being a catalogue of all the zoological works hitherto 
published in every country, and the other entitled 
* Nomenclator Zoologicus,’ an alphabetical list of all 
the genera in the different departments of zoology. 
Also a monograph of the fossil genus Producta, by 
Baron von Buch, and a geological map of Elba, ac- 
companied by a work on the same subject, by M. 
Krantz. He then called attention to a catalogue of 
all the British fossils now in progress, by Mr. John 


Morris, of Kensington, at the request and under the | 


sanction of the Council of the Geological Society of 





London. He also announced a new edition of the 
small geological map of England, by Mr. Garde; 
in which the subdivisions of the strata and their boun. 
daries were laid down in great detail, and in accord. 
ance with the latest discoveries. 

Dr. Bucktanp presented the ‘Report of the Com. 
mittee on Railway Sections’ [read at Section G., aniy 
p. 595], accompanied by numerous plans and sections 
of several of the railways, and enlarged sections of the 
cuttings laid down in the proportion of one inch to 
forty feet. The Committee proposed to place thes 
records in the Museum of Economie Geology in 
London, where they may be inspected by individuals, 
or the public, under proper regulations; and they ex. 
pressed a hope that the subject would be taken up 
by her Majesty's government, and made to form part 
of the geological survey, conducted by Sir H. De |, 
Beche, in connexion with the trigonometrical survey 
of the United Kingdom. y 

* Notice on the distinction between the Striated Sur. 
face of Rocksand Parallel Undulations, dependent on 
original structure,’ by R. I. Murchison, Esq.—Mr, 
Murchison called attention to a paper just published 
and sent to him by the author, Mr. M‘Laren, ‘On the 
Striated Rocks of the Corstorphine Hills, near Edin- 
burgh ;° his object in so doing, being to urge geologists 
to distinguish between appearances caused by me. 
chanical action, and those resulting from structure, 
The existence of abraded surfaces of rocks in these 
hills was, he stated, pointed out long ago by Sir J, 
Hall, but when they were inspected by himself in 
1840, in company with Mr. M‘Laren and Dr, Buck- 
land, the surfaces which he then saw were marked by 
sets of many parallel grooves or undulations (pre. 
cisely similar to the casts sent formerly to the Ma- 
seum of the Gelogical Society of London), which ap. 
peared to him to belong to,a class of phenomena dis. 
tinct from the striafed surfaces, so common around 
Edinburgh and in many parts of Scotland. This 
opinion was confirmed by discovering, in the newly 
quarried body of the same rock of the Corstorphine 
Hills, and at various levels, undulations, and grooves 
precisely similar to those on the surface, which were 
then shown to belong to original structure. He (the 
President) was opposed to the terrestrial glacier 
theory of Agassiz, as applied by that naturalist and 
Dr. Buckland to the low countries of Scotland, over 
which they contended that glaciers had advanced 
which had scored all the rocks, and on melting had 
left moraines of gravel and sand. He believed, that 
whilst floating ice-bergs most probably produced the 
striated surface, the wavy undulations are unequivo- 
cally due to the original structure of the rock, 

Dr. Buck anp stated, that he had examined the 
valleys of Snowdon subsequently to Mr. Bowman's 
visit to that district, and had observed phenomena 
which he considered to afford decided confirmation 
of the glacial theory.—Sir H. T. De 1a Becar ob- 
served, that the views advanced by the advocates of 
the glacial theory were probably true to a certain 
extent, as when applied to Wales and Cumberland, 
but if extended further, they Would only lead to 
physical impossibilities. 

Prof. Jounston made a brief verbal summary of 
the second part of his ‘ Report on Chemical Geology.’ 
—In this communication, which was confined to the 
igneous rocks, there were three principal points to 
which the author wished to direct attention, the 
nature and chemical composition of these rocks, their 
immediate source, and the effects they produced upon 
other rocks. He stated, that all geologists were now 
agreed that these rocks had been originally in a state 
of fusion, and portruded from the earth in a liquid 
form ; this had taken place in several different ways: 
sometimes they appeared as if forced up through the 
stratified rocks, and remaining amongst them at 
various angles; at other times they overlay the strati- 
fied rocks, or were found alternating with them. He 
then pointed out different modes in which the igneous 
rocks affected the beds with which they were ass0- 
ciated, and stated that he agreed with Mr. Lyell in 
considering, that where two beds are differently affected 
by such contact, it was owing to differences in their 
chemical constitution. The phenomena of volcanic 
eruptions he attributed to the chemical action of cet 
tain substances existing in the interior of the earth, 
either amongst themselves or by coming in contact 
with water. D 

Sir H. De 1a Becue stated, that in the Silurian 
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sion there was decided evidence of eruptions corre- 
ding to the volcanic action of the present day ; 
3 were beds of volcanic ash of the same chemical 
ition as trap, and, when consolidated, undis- 
tinguishable from greenstone, but containing organic 
remains; and these deposits occurred in the series 
mingled with solid igneous rocks, and were evidently 
the result of the same general cause. He therefore 
contended, that modern volcanic action, as it was 
termed, was not confined to recent periods.—Dr. 
BuckLaND was gratified to observe the steady ad- 
yancement of the opinions founded by Hutton, and 
remarked, as an act of justice, that Dr. M‘Culloch 
was the first to entertain those views as to the origin 
of gneiss, mica slate, &c. which regarded them as rocks 
altered more or less by heat, up to the extreme 
amount of alteration nearest fusion. 

Prof. OWEN’s Report on Fossil Mammalia.—The 
first part of the Report communicated by Prof. Owen 
included the fossil Quadrumana, Cheiroptera, Insee- 
tivora, Carnivora, Rodentia, Marsupialia, and Cetacca 
of Great Britain. This enunciation alone made 
known, the Professor remarked, the surprising fact, 
that one order of mammalia, the Marsupial, had now 
totally disappeared from the Old World, and a 
second order, recognized as European only, by the 
few monkeys which breed on the rock of Gibraltar, 


had formerly representatives in the land now consti- | ; 
| Mr. Lyell, considered that the evidence it afforded 


tuting the British islands. The existence of a species 
of Macacus has been determined by Prof. Owen, from 
fossil teeth and fragments of jaw discovered in a stra- 
tum of the Eocene tertiary period, at Kyson, near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
and comparisons by which this very remarkable fact 
was established, were given in detail. ‘The evidence 


wasstated to be as complete as that which had proved | 


the existence of another quadrumanous species, a 
Jong-armed ape, in a contemporary formation in the 
south of France. The most generally interesting and 
remarkable fossils described in the present part of the 
Report, were those of the large carnivorous quadru- 
peds, as the bear, tiger, leopard, and hyena, With 
respect to the genus Ursus, Prof. Owen commented 
on the difference which England presented, as com- 
pared with continental Europe, in the number of 
fusil bones of bears in diluvial caverns and drift. 
These, which are so abundant on the continent, are 
very rare in England, where, on the other hand, the 
mains of the hyena predominate, which are very 
tre fossils in the German bone caves. He thought 
itworthy of consideration how far this difference in 
the geographical distribution of the two genera, at 
the ante-diluvial, or ante-glacial, epoch indicated the 
insular separation of Great Britain at that period. 
The richest depository of bear’s bones at present 





The anatomical characters | 
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subjacent clay beds; but although these depositories 
are the most superficial, and belong to the most re- 
cent period in geology, the situation of the cetaceous 
fossils generally indicates 2 gain of dry land from the 
sea. Thus the skeleton of a balenoptera, seventy- 
two feet in length, found imbedded in clay on the 
banks of the Forth, was more than twenty feet above 
the reach of the highest tide. Several bones of a 
whale, discovered at Dunure Rock, Stirlingshire, in 
brick earth, were nearly forty feet above the present 
level of the sea. The vertebre of a whale, discovered 
by Mr. Richardson in the yellow marl, or brick earth, 
of Herne Bay, in Kent, were situated ten feet above 
the occasional reach of the sea on that coast. A 
large vertebra of Balana mysticetus was discovered 
fifteen feet below the surface, in gravel, by the work- 
men employed in digging the foundation for the new 
Temple Church. The tooth of a cachalot has been 
discovered by Mr. Brown in the diluvium of Essex. 
Many analogous localities were cited, from which 
cetaceous remains had been obtained of the genera 
Balena, Balenoptera, Physeter, Delphinus, Mono- 
don, and Phocena.—Order Marsupialia: In the 
eocene sand, underlying the London clay, at Kyson, 
near Woodbridge, Sussex, a small portion of jaw, 
with a spurious molar tooth was found. This had 
heen referred to the opossum (Didelphys);, but Prof. 
Owen, to whom the specimen had been submitted by 


was insufficient to establish the conclusion, although 
the resemblance was sufficiently close to render its 
accuracy probable. Additional specimens were re- 
quired to demonstrate the existence of a Didelphys 
in British eocene formations as satisfactorily as had 
been done by Cuvier in regard to the small opossum 
from the contemporary strata in France. In conclu- 
sion, Prof. Owen dwelt on the interesting correspond- 
ence between other organic remains of the British 
oolite, and existing forms now confined to the Aus- 
tralian continent and neighbouring seas. There the 
Cestracion swims, which has given the key to the 
nature of the * palates” from the oolite, now known 
as teeth of congeneric gigantic forms of cartilaginous 
fishes (Acrodus, Psammodus, &c.) Living Trigoniz 
and Terebratule abound in the Australian seas, and 
alford food to the Cestracion, as their extinct analogues 
probably did to the Acrodi, &c. Araucarie and cy- 
cadeous plants flourish on the Australian continent 
where marsupial! quadrupeds abound, and thus appear 
to complete a picture of an ancient condition of the 
earth’s surface, which has been superseded in our 
hemisphere by other strata and a higher type of 
mammiferous organization. The second and con- 
cluding part of the Report on British Fossil Mammalia, 
it was stated, would contain an account of the fossil 


known in England, is the cave called Kent's Hole, | herbivorous, or ungulate, species of mammalia, many 


vear Torquay, 
fosils in England was stated to be the tertiary 
red crag, below the so-called mammaliferous crag; 
the locality named was Woodbridge. After 
elumerating the several caverns and other locali- 
ties, in which the remains of a large species of the 
hyena have been found, Prof. Owen next entered 
upon the question of its character and affinities to 
the known existing species. ‘The ancient British 
cave hyena more closely resembles the J/y@na crocuta 
of South Africa than the Hyena vulgaris of North 
Africa and Asia Minor. The numbers of the Iyena 
yelea in England may be conceived, when the re- 
mains of not fewer than from 200 to 300 have been 
discovered in a single cavern, as that at Kirby Moor- 
ade, Fossil hyenas have been shown by Dr. Buck- 
land to he found in this country, as on the continent, 
n situations of two kinds, viz. caverns and drift, or 
the so-called diluvial gravel. In the latter forma- 
tion, they were first discovered in England in the 
year 1822, at Lawford, near Rugby, associated with 
the bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, equus, bos, 
&, The remains of a feline animal, surpassing in 
we the largest lion or tiger, have been found in the 
bone caves of Mendip Hills and those of Oreston, at 
Kithy Moorside, and in Kent's Hole. Of this re- 
Matkable species, to which the name of Felis spelea 
been given, most of the characteristic bones have 

deen discovered in the caves at Gailenreuth, proving 
istrue feline structure. Order Cetacea: most of the 
mains of this order of mammalia have been in Great 
Britain found in gravel beds adjacent to estuaries, or 
rivers, in marine drift, or diluvium, and in the 
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The oldest depository of ursine | of which constituted the prey of the lions, bears, 


hyenas, wolves, &c., which co-existed in Great 
Britain with gigantic deer and oxen, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotamuses, elephants, and, still stranger pachy- 
derms, in the antediluvial and tertiary periods, 

Prof. Erman exhibited a map of Northern Asia, 
part of it coloured geologically, and specimens of 
rocks from the same country, between longitude 100° 
and 160° east of Paris. Upon these he made some 
remarks, the summary of more extended observations 
contained in a published work on magnetic observa- 
tions in Kamtschatka and Siberia. 

Dr. Bucktanp laid on the table a slab of lime- 
stone from Plymouth, perforated with deep, round, 
holes, which he attributed tothe long-continued action 
of the slime of garden snails (Helix aspersa), and 
stated that he found litmus paper to exhibit a slight 
red tint if these snails are made to crawl over it. 
The feeble action of a small quantity of acid in their 
slime continued on the same parts of the same stone 
during a long series of years, seems to afford an 
adequate cause for these effects, which were ad- 
duced at Plymouth as the work of marine animals, 
and affording evidence of a raised beach. On visit- 
ing the spot, Dr. Buckland found the slab now exhi- 
bited, with several living snails, and shells of dead 
snails in the holes. In September last, he found 
similar holes, with shells of a smaller wood snail 
(Helix memoralis) in them, on the under surface of 
slabs of limestone in Cumberland, and Mr. Baker has 
recently observed them in the limestone of Canning- 
ton Park, near Bridgewater—Dr. Buckland also 
presented a notice ‘On recent and fossil semi-circular 








Cavities caused by air bubbles on the surface of soft 
clay, and resembling impressions of rain-drops,’ In 
July, 1840, Dr. Buckland first noticed cavities of this 
kind upon the surface of some desiccated mud, which 
had been laid in small flat heaps by the side of the 
railroad near Reading ; they were mostly of the size 
of holes impressed by large rain drops, but could not 
be referred to rain, because they were confined to cer- 
tain spots lower than the general surface of the heaps, 
which were smooth, and slightly convex. The cause 
of these holes appeared to have been the rise of 
bubbles of air through the bottom of little shallow 
ponds of water on the lowest part of the mud, the 
general surface of which, from its convex form, had 
allowed no water to rest upon it. A slab of new red 
sandstone on the table, from near Birmingham, con- 
taining a few impressions of vegetables, was covered 
with small tubercles in close contact with one another, 
and apparently caused by the deposition of sand in 
holes formed by the rise of bubbles of air from a sub- 
jacent bed of clay. Dr. Buckland suggested, that 
some of the cavities, and casts of cavities, on the 
beds at Stourton Hill, near Liverpool, and also on 
those near Shrewsbury, all of which have been attri- 
buted to rain-drops, may have been due to the extri- 
cation of air-bubbles; care would therefore be neces- 
sary to distinguish between these two causes of phe- 
nomena, which have hitherto been exclusively attri- 
buted to rain. 

‘On some peculiar Inorganic Formations and 
Fossils of the Magnesian Limestone,’ by Edwin Lan- 
kester, M.D.—This communication was descriptive of 
a series of specimens placed on the table, illustrating 
various appearances and forms assumed by the mag- 
nesian limestone. 

Dr. Davbeny ‘On Magnesian Limestone.’—Prof. 
Daubeny produced some specimens of magnesian 
limestone, and submitted the hypothesis which he 
had already offered to the Chemical Section, by way 
of accounting for the peculiarity of their external ap- 
pearance by the action of the weather upon them. He 
had a large collection of specimens in his possession, 
and was inclined to think, that the cavities on the 
exterior surface were the result of the corrosive action 
of water containing, perhaps, carbonic acid. The case 
was somewhat analogous to what he had pointed out 
at Plymouth, in his paper en the rocks of the Tyrol. 
(See Athen. No. 721, p. 467.) 

Dr. Buckianp did not think that the appearances 
described by Dr. Daubeny were due to the action of 
water or acids, but to a condition pointed out by Mr. 
Sedgwick, in his paper ‘On the Geological relationsand 
internal structure of the Magnesian Limestone,’ pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Geological Socicty of 
London.—Mr. Pui .uips observed, that inequalities of 
bed-surface occurred in many stratified rocks,and pre- 
sented distinct and characteristic features recognizable 
in faithful drawings. He preferred to hold the 
opinion of Prof. Sedgwick, that the irregularity of sur- 
face was one of the structures of formation, and not 
due to subsequent waste.—Sir H. De La BrcueE re- 
marked, that in many cases these appearances were 
simply structure developed by weathering, in the 
same manner as the fossils were well known to be 
often exposed by wear far better than by any other 
means. 

*On the Action of the North American Lakes,’ by 
Mr. Schoolcraft.—Mr. Schoolcraft’s observations on 
the American lakes were made during a residence of 
nearly twenty years in that district, chiefly in the 
immediate vicinity of Lake Superior, and he was thus 
enabled to devote particular attention to the action 
of the lakes on their boundaries, under fluctuations 
of level, by which they have been either considerably 
enlarged or otherwise modified. In this respect 


| Lake Superior, perhaps, affords more scope for obser- 


vation than any other; its large area and great com- 
puted depth, serve more fully to develope the action 
of its waves upon the sandstone rocks which surrounds 
its southern margin. This is nowhere better shown 
than along the twelve miles of mural const locally 
known as the pictured rock ; the force of the waves 
impelled by the equinoctial gales has fretted and 
riddled these rocks into the most singular architec. 
tural forms; colossal caverns, into which large boats 
can enter, are formed under the impending rock, 
Along this coast of winding bays and headlands, ex- 
tending altogether 450 miles, the action of heavy 
currents has broken and comminuted the sand. 
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stone and greywacke, piling up the sand thus formed 
into elevated ridges, or spreading it out over wide 
plains, The most extensive field of action occurs be- 
tween the eastward termination of the primary rocks, 
near Granite Point, and their reappearance in the 
elevated mountainous range of Gros Cape, at the 
head of St. Mary’s Straits. Vast hills, or dunes of 
sand, 300 feet in height, are formed along this line, 
and present a very remarkable appearance, from their 
perfect aridity, their elevation above the lake, and 
the generally uniform level of their summits; they 
appear to rest upon more compact beds of clay and 
gravel, and have evidently been washed up by the 
waves and driven landward by the wind. Tempests 
of sand are thus formed, which spread inland, burying 
the tallest trees and carrying desolation in their track. 
The same wind and wave action is described by the 
author as taking place on some parts of the coasts of 
Huron and Michigan; dunes are first formed, and 
then spread inland, bearing sterility over thousands 
of acres, formerly fertile and well wooded. Another 
effect produced by this drifted sand, is to occasion 
the formation of pools and morasses along its shifting 
boundary line, thus injuring other large tracks of 
country. The recent date of this formation is often 
shown by buried trees and freshwater shells found at 
great depths in excavating, or exposed by irruptions 
of the waves. Mr. Schoolcraft describes other arena- 
ceous deposits forming broad sandy belts, bordering 
the lakes, and supporting a light growth of pines, 
peplar, and birch; these he considers due to a 
similar action, at an earlier period, when the water 
of the lakes stood at a higher level and occupied a 
wider area, a condition which is further indicated by 
the occurrence of wide lacustrine deposits in the same 
neighbourhood. On the shores of the lakes there 
sometimes occurs a deposit of iron sand, often a foot 
in thickness, formed from the magnetic oxide of iron, 
which exists abundantly in the sandstones, and is set 
free by the action of the waves in comminuting the 
rocks.—Mr. Puituips referred to similar accounts, 
given by Lieut. Nelson, of the influence of the wind 
in the Bermudas, in transporting sand, shells, and 
corals inland ; he considered it highly probable, that 


many of the beds of new red sandstone, overlying 
those in which the cheirotherium footsteps were found, 
and to which they owed their preservation, were due 
to drifting by wind. 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
TUESDAY. 

Dr. Hopekrn ‘On the Varieties of the Human 
Race.’"—The immediate object of this paper was to 
state the progress which had been made in further- 
ance of the inquiry undertaken by the Section at a 
former Meeting. It announced the further circula- 
tion of the copious and systematic queries printed at 
the expense of the Association, and published in the 
last volume of the Transactions. The paper con- 
cluded by urging the reappointment of the Com- 
mittee—the application for a further pecuniary 
grant in aid of the inquiry, and the solicita- 
tion of Government assistance in extending the 
inquiries amongst military and naval officers on 
foreign service,—and more especially in calling for 
reports from the Protectors of Aborigines, appointed 
in some of our colonies. 

Prof. Daupeny exhibited a specimen of Agave 
Americana, and gave the following account of it :— 
The aloe began to throw up its flower stem in May, 
1841. The first blossoms opened about the end of 
July, and it went on flowering till October. Several 
suckers were removed from the plant after the blos- 
som was over, and one which grew on a kind of 
underground stem, of perhaps two feet and a half 
long, which had apparently been lengthened in seek- 
ing for a convenient place to reach the light, had 
three buds at the end of it. This was planted, and 
in May, 1842, one of the buds opened, in the form of 
an imperfect flower, having some green leaves with 
spikes on the edge, as in ordinary leaves, and others 
approaching to the form and colour of true petals, 
and two perfect stamens, with anthers and farina, and 
others distorted. 

Mr. BasineTon thought this a curious instance, as 
occurring in the aloe. The aloe was a plant that 
flowered once, and then died ; it was an animal, with 
a longer period of existence than other animals.— 
Dr. Lanxester stated that this was an instance of 





regular morphosis. It was interesting as occurring 
in a plant that so seldom blossomed in this country. 
The cause of the morphosis had probably been the 
cutting off the supply of nutriment to the buds, by 
the removal of the suckers from the parent plant. 

Mr. H. E. Stricktanp read the Report of the 
Committee appointed to draw up a plan for render- 
ing the nomenclature of zoology uniform and per- 
manent. The Report consisted of two parts: the 
first containing a series of rules for rectifying the 
present nomenclature of zoology ; the second con- 
taining recommendations for improving the nomen- 
clature in future. 

The reading of this Report was followed by a dis- 
cussion on the propriety of printing it in the next 
volume of the Transactions of the Association, as it 
contained so much that was only matter of opinion, 
and as time had not been afforded for collecting 
generally the opinions of zoologists on the subject. 
The question was eventually referred to the commit- 
tee, asa matter of business. 

Mr. E. Sozy, junior, exhibited specimens of the 
bark of ash-trees, which were in a diseased state, and 
had beenin many placesattacked by smallinsects. He 
also exhibited specimens of the larvee of Cossus lig- 
nisseida, obtained from oak-trees in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester. He stated that throughout a 
large district of Cheshire the ash-trees were attacked 
in the manner described.—_Mr. Basineton believed 
the insects attacking the ash-trees to be Anobium 
striatum and Hylecetus fraxini. He did not think 
they caused the diseased state of the bark of the tree, 
but that they attacked those trees which were already 
in a state of disease. The remedy he believed to be 
in this, and many cases of the attacks of insects, to get 
rid of the diseased state of the plants which induced 
their attacks. 

Prof. OWEN read a Report on the Fossil Mamma- 
lia of Great Britain. [See Sec. C. p. 689.] 

Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
TUESDAY. 

Mr. Witson read a paper,‘ On Lithotomy and 
Lithotripsy,’ in which he contrasted the advantages 
and disadvantages of both operations for removing 
calculus. Lithotripsy, he said, had not fulfilled in 
practice the hopes which its first advocates held out 
from it. Many circumstances rendered the practice 
of it not only formidable but fatal. The statisties of 
lithotomy were stated at large, and the views enter- 
tained by the author supported by numerous cases, 
which he detailed at length to the Section. 

Prof. OWEN read a brief notice ‘On Dr. Martin 
Barry’s Researches on Fibre,’ which has been just 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

Dr. James Carson, jun., read a paper, ‘On the 
Uses of the Muscular Fibres of the Bronchial Tubes.’ 
—The object of the muscular apparatus in question, 
according to the author, was to co-operate with the 
external inspiratory muscles dilating the cavity of 
the chest in extending the peculiarly organized mem- 
brane lining the air vesicles at the surfaces of which 
the change produced on the blood by the air is 
effected. The superficies of these vesicles taken to- 
gether is about sixty square inches, but a distension 
equalling a cubic inch, and carried throughout, would 
increase the superficies to 460 square inches. These 
views seemed to be confirmed by stethoseopic phe- 
nomena. 

Dr. Rictarpson detailed a case of asphyxia, which 
occurred in the operations for clearing the wreck of 
the Royal George. The divers are equipped with 
a waterproof dress of macintosh fabric, with a metal- 
lic helmet resting on the shoulders, to which is at- 
tached a tube, through which air is forcibly pumped 
from above. The divers generally remain below 
from half an hour to an hour or more, without any 
inconvenience, and return with their inner dress of 
flannel perfectly dry. On the 4th of October, 1841, 
while Roderick Cameron was below, the air-tube 
burst near the pump ; he was instantly hauled up by 
the safety line attached to him ; the first disagreeable 
sensation he experienced was an unusual pressure of 
the helmet and leads against the collar-bone and 
chest, followed by an urgent feeling of suffocation, 
after which he speedily lost all sensation ; he was 
drawn up in little more than one minute; a few 
seconds elapsed before the helmet was removed. He 
remained lying on the vessel's deck, on board which 





he was drawn, for about a quarter of an hour when . 
he showed signs of consciousness, and was able to 
speak ; in about an hour he was received into Hasler 
Hospital. The pain in the head, dimness of gj 
soreness of throat, and other effects of the accident 
disappeared in four or five days. 

Dr. James Carson presented to the Section a case 
of remarkable paralysis of some of the muscles of 
the scapula. As the demonstration of the affected 
muscles was given by exhibiting the motions the 
patient could and could not perform, a mere verbal 
description of them would not prove satisfactory, 

Dr. Cuay presented to the Section a new form of 
Pessary, and made some remarks on the disadvan. 
tages of those in ordinary use. 

Dr. Fowier made a few observations on the best 
mode of expressing the results of practice in thera. 
peutics, which he stated to be the tabulating and 
recording all observations in accordance with some 
recognized physiological laws. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 
TUESDAY. 

Col. Sykes presented a Report on the Vital Sta- 
tistics of five large towns in Scotland, which had 
been prepared by Mr. A. Watt, under the direction 
of a committee. Of this elaborate paper, which in. 
cluded more than one hundred sheets of closely 
written tables, it would be impossible to give any 
analysis within reasonable limits. It will be printed 
in full in the next volume of the Reports of the 
Association, and the most prominent and popular of 
the topics it contained were brought out in Dr, 
Alison’s paper, which was read at a later period of 
the day. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, the 
Section voted that it was highly desirable to havea 
more perfect system for the registration of deaths 
and burials established in Scotland. 

Mr. G. Wess Ha t read a brief paper on the 
differences in the quality of the milk of cows for the 
production of butter and cheese. The inquiries and 
experiments were as yet incomplete, and were com. 
municated chiefly for the purpose of directing atten- 
tion to what may be called “ Agricultural statistics.” 

Dr. Atson read a paper ‘ On the Destitution and 
Mortality of some of the Large Towns in Scotland,’ 
containing additional factsin confirmation of his former 
statements—(see Athen. No. 674,676). He referred, 
first, to the result of an inquiry into the number and 
condition of the destitute poor in Edinburgh, under 
taken in the early part of last winter by a Committee 
appointed to distribute a charitable fund, raised by 
subscription on the birth of the Prince of Wales, and 
by whom domiciliary visits were made, and uniform 
reports presented from all parts of the town. From 
these it appeared that 21,620 persons, in a popula- 
tion of 137,200, (excluding the garrison of the Castle), 
were at that time in a state of utter destitution, and 
were recommended for immediate wholly gratuitous 
relief, besides nearly 5,000 more, who, not being 80 
miserably destitute, were recommended for relief in 
the way of provisions and fuel at a reduced price. 
To the 21,600 are to be added the inhabitants of 
three workhouses and of the House of Refuge, making 
a total of above 23,000 persons, out of 137,200, or 
16.8 per cent. of the population, who, during at least 
a part of the year “ of necessity must live by alms.” 
Of this number, not above 7,000 are admitted as 
paupers to legal relief; so that 16,000, or 11.6 of 
the population, are, during part of the year, destitute 
from disability or want of employment, and have no 
lawful means of subsistence. The pauperism of Eng- 
land, of which so much has been said, extends in 
general to about 9 per cent. of the population; and 
most of the paupers are supported in comfort, and 
much care taken of their religious and moral instruce 
tion; but it appears from these statements, that the 
destitution of Edinburgh extends to nearly twice that 
proportion of the people; and although Dr. Alison 
admitted that very few of them die of actual starva- 
tion, he asserted that many of them die of diseases 
partly caused by want of sufficient nourishment and 
clothing ; that they are generally dependent on one 
form or another of mendicity ; that the supply both 
of their bodily and spiritual wants is very irregular 
and precarious ; and that they are in a great measure 
kept alive by the assistance given them by the work- 
ing classes, even by the lowest and poorest of that 
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~ription. Thus, he maintained, that the burden 
oftheir subsistence, although not allowed to press, as 
i would do in England, on the capital and property 
ithe country, presses on the industry of the country, 
shere its operation is both more injurious and more 
apis In regard to the effects of the Scotch system 
of management of the poor on the mortality of the 
t towns, he said that this could be best judged of 

in years of epidemics, because great part of the effect 
‘bad management of the poor is, to render them 
liarly liable to suffer from such visitations. 
‘Although several extensive epidemics had occurred, 
since the English Registration Act came into force, 
in the English great towns, he could not find that 
the annual mortality in any of them had ever ex- 
geded 1 in 30; but it had been fully ascertained 
thatin Glasgow the mortality had reached this amount 
in an average of five years; and that in 1837 it had 
igen 1 in 24, exceeding that recorded in any year in 
Liverpool (the most unhealthy town in England) by 
5 per cent. He admitted that in the statements 
shich he had formerly laid before the Statistical 
§xiety in London, as to the mortality at Edinburgh 
wd Dundee, there had been an error from want of 
the proper deduction for still-born children, but after 
paking that deduction, the mortality at Dundee in 
1836 (the worst year of epidemic fever there) ap- 
to be 1 in 30.1, equal to the highest recorded 

it Liverpool, which is a town nearly four times larger ; 
nd the mortality in Edinburgh in 1837 appeared to 
be 1 in 27.4, exceeding the highest recorded in 
liverpool by nearly 10 per cent., and the highest 
recorded in London by 19 per cent. (viz., as 27.4 to 
$28), In regard to the greater liability of the Scotch 
towns to suffer from contagious fever, he stated that 
shile the highest mortality from that cause, recorded 
in England, was 7.7 per cent. of the whole mortality, 
md that only in London and Manchester, and only 
for one year, the general proportion being about 4 
per cent, it appeared from various documents ob- 
ined by Mr. Watt, that in Glasgow, in 1837, it was 
shove 20 per cent.; in Dundee, in 1836, 15 per cent.; 
in Glasgow, on an average of the last five years, 13.8 
prcent.; in Edinburgh, for the last three years, 9.2 
per cent.; in Dundee, for the last three years, 8.4 
percent. (the year of the greatest epidemic not 
being included in the case of either of the two last 
tons); in Aberdeen, for the last five years, 14.2 
prcent.; and during last year in Edinburgh, 10.27 
pe cent. of the whole mortality. Even in Perth, 
for five years, it was 7.4 per cent. This evidence of 
the habitually greater extension of fever he con- 
sidered of peculiar importance, first, because he had 
formerly given reasons for thinking the extension of 
fever in a great town more frequently dependent on 
distribution than on any other cause ; and secondly, 
\ecause the mortality of fever falls heavier than that 
of any other disease on the most valuable lives in a 
community, especially on the heads of families. He 
then referred, in proof of the connexion of those 
fets as to mortality with distribution, to the report 
df Villermé, on an elaborate inquiry into the com- 
prative mortality of the twelve arrondissements of 
Paria, contained in the Archives de Médecine for 
825, It there appeared, that these districts of that 
tty followed, with very slight variation, the same order 
sto mortality for five years together, the extremi- 
tes of the scale being 1 in 45 for the first arrondisse- 
ment, and 1 in 24 for the twelfth, and the mean 
uortality of Paris being 1 in 32.4 ;—that this order 
tad no connexion with the vicinity of the districts to 
the river, or their distance from it,—nor with the 
ieee of elevation of the ground,—nor with the 
tature of the soil,_nor with the neighbourhood to, 
distance from, the fetid marshes of Montfaucon,— 
wrwith the purity or impurity of the water drank, 
~tor with the degree of density of the population, 
Yhether estimated by the proportion of inhabited 
houses to the whole extent of the districts, or by the 
Proportion of the number of inhabitants to the space 
weupied by the buildings. By the true method of 
nduction or exclusion it was proved, that none of 
‘hese conditions determined the greater or less mor- 
Lity of the different districts, But when the dis- 
Nets were compared with one another, according to 
‘te number of their pauvres, ascertained by the pro- 
hrtion of the inhabitants paying no taxes on account 
their poverty, they were found to arrange them- 
tires, almost precisely, in the same order in which 





they stood as to the degree of mortality, the three 
first arrondissements occupying the lowest place, and 
the eighth, ninth, and twelfth the highest place, in 
both scales. These observations, extending to nearly 
800,000 people, and to five years, appear sufficient 
to prove, that the privations or comfort of the inha- 
bitants are the main causes by which the greater or 
less mortality of the different parts of a great town, 
or of different great towns, are determined; and 
when these are borne in mind, the greater mortality 
(especially from fever) in the great towns of Scot- 
land, will appear distinctly to confirm the conclusion 
to which Dr. Alison had arrived from other facts, 
that the provisions against destitution there, whether 
directed to its prevention or direct relief, are much 
less effective than in England. He fully admitted 
that various causes affect the lives and comfort, and 
even the degree of destitution, of the lower orders, 
besides the kind of provision made against that des- 
titution by the higher orders; that much suffering 
among them may be prevented by correcting intem- 
perance,—much by religious and moral education, — 
much by draining and ventilation, and other physical 
comforts. All these assertions are true, but they are 
not the whole truth. When all means of prevention 
are removed, we are still assured, by universal expe- 
rience, by study of the physical and moral constitu- 
tion of man, and by the warnings of Revelation, that 
“the poor shall never cease out of the land,” and 
that “the greatest evil of the poor will be their 
poverty,” much suffering will still remain which we 
cannot prevent, and which it is our duty to relieve. 
He added, with equal confidence, that this relief is 
much more surely and effectually given in England 
than in Scotland ; and that precautions and securities 
are known, by the prudent application of which, the 
regular and systematic relief of suffering may be 
prevented from having any effect in ultimately ex- 
tending or perpetuating it, and may be confidently 
expected to act as an antidote to suffering in future 
generations, as well as a remedy for it in the present. 
He stated, in conclusion, that he had avoided any 
allusion to the inadequacy of the allowances granted 
to those destitute persons who are admitted as pau- 
pers in Scotland, or to the effects of such inadequate 
relief inthe production of crime ; but a striking illus- 
tration of both had been just put into his hands, and 
rested on the authority of Mr. M‘Laren, of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Smith, governor of the jail there. 
This was a case of five children of one family, who 
were in that jail at one time,—two under sentence of 
transportation for theft. Jt appeared that the father 
had deserted his wife with. six children under twelve, 
one just born, in 1832, and had not been heard of 
since; that they had been allowed 2s. 6d. a week by 
the parish, which allowance had been afterwards re- 
duced to 2s., (whereas in Manchester they would 
have had from 6s. to 7s. a week); that they had no 
other resource, and had been obliged to beg, and re- 
ceived hardly any education ; and it was the convic- 
tion of those who had examined the case, that they 
had been led to the commission of crime simply by 
the temptation into which they had been led by the 
mode of life which had become inevitable to them, 
in consequence of this inadequate allowance. 

The last paper read was presented by Mr. Langton, 
as a Report of the Manchester Statistical Society 
on the Vital Statistics of Manchester, prepared chiefly 
by its Vice President, Mr. Roberton. 

What, in popular language, is called the Town of 
Manchester, may be taken to consist of these eight 
townships—Manchester, Ardwick, Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, Hulme, Salford, Pendleton, Broughton, 
and Cheetham with Crumpsall; containing in 1841, 
an aggregate population of 305,933 souls. Man- 
chester presents a population, whose condition, both 
physical and moral, differs in some degree perhaps in 
each of these divisions ;—differs as the township 
happens to contain a larger or smaller proportion of 
those, strictly speaking, of the comfortable class; as 
also a greater or smaller proportion of skilled or well- 
paid operatives. Thus two of the least populous 
townships, Cheetham and Broughton, are occupied 
chiefly by the comfortable class, and Ardwick and 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock by a large minority of the 
same; while Hulme, Manchester, Salford, and Pen- 
dleton (in particular Manchester,) are to a large ex- 
tent peopled by operatives. These latter townships 
again differ as to the more or less comfortable condi- 





tion of the operatives themselves: for whilst Hulme, 
a newly-peopled township, and the parts of Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock and of Ardwick which border upon 
the river Medlock, attract the skilled or best paid 
operatives, Manchester (to which may be added the 
adjoining portion of Salford along the Irwell,) with 
its dense smoke, its narrow streets in the older 
quarters, its courts and cellars, draws to itself a very 
large proportion of the poorest grades of all. With 
these facts in view, the Committee judged it desirable 
that the returns of births, deaths, and marriages 
should be procured not for the town as a whole, but, 
if possible, for each of the eight townships by itself. 
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One circumstance deserves particular mention as 
affecting the moral condition and in all probability 
the rate of mortality of two of the principal town- 
ships; and consequently as supplying an additional 
argument in favour of obtaining the returns for the 
townships separately. Owing to the increasing annoy- 
ance from smoke, the noise and bustle of business, 
and perhaps also the growing value of building land, 
for shops and warehouses, in the central parts, all the 
families of the comfortable class, whose avocations or 
circumstances permit a change of residence, have in 
the course of the last few years removed from the 
township of Manchester, and almost to an equal ex- 
tent from that of Salford, to the outer townships; 
whereby large tracts of the town remain occupied 
solely by operatives. This change, though it may 
promote the health of the families of the opulent, is 
to be regarded as unfavourable to the town as a com- 
munity ; since it has drawn a broad line of separation 
as to residence between the employers and the em- 
ployed, which in the issue must prove equally inimi- 
cal to the well-being of both. But the increase of 
smoke threatens to extend the same evil to the re- 
maining townships until, it may happen, that the 
operatives in all are deserted by the superior class, 
The influence of this cause will be understood by re- 
ference to a map on which the water courses are 
traced, and shown to consist, partly of rivers and 
partly of numerous branches of canals; for it is on 
the margins of these that all manufactories, foundries, 
and workshops, requiring water for steam-engines or 
other purposes, are necessarily placed; and it is 
thence that the smoke chiefly arises. In present- 
ing the first Mortality bill of a town, known as 
the centre of the Cotton Manufacture of England, 
it might perhaps be expected that an account 
should be given of various particulars, connected 
with this great and important ‘branch of trade, sup- 
posed to affect the health and longevity of those em- 
ployed therein: as the nature of the various occupa- 
tions—the habits, personal and moral, of the opera- 
tives; their food and dwellings; the wages they obtain ; 
their mutual-aid societies ; the charities, medical and 
eleemosynary, for their relief, &c.;—inquiries de- 
serving attention, but far too extensive to be embraced 
in a single report. On the present occasion, the 
Committee confine their remarks to the physical 
character of the locality, considered under the two 
heads of its Geology and its Climate. Manchester is 
situated in a part of that extensive deposit of drift,* 
which covers from view so great a portion of the 
strata of the midland and north-western counties of 
England, skirting the sides of the Penine chain, and 
enveloping the lower tracts of country. Little is 
known as to the origin of this deposit. The appear- 
ances which it presents are very variable—at one 
place being composed of coarse gravel, at another of 
a stiff clay mingled with pebbles; elsewhere consist- 
ing of a fine forest sand, and again in the valleys as 
a gravel and fine sand. Most probably all these four 





* By the term drift is meant the upper formation, com- 
posed of materials which have been carried to the places 
where they are now found by the agency of water. 
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beds are of different geological ages, and that each 
was formed under peculiar circumstances. What- 
ever their origin, they now so entirely cover the strata 
in the vicinity of Manchester, that it is only on the 
great lines of drainage or in artificial sections that a 
view of the substrata is to be obtained. The rock 
underlying the towns of Manchester and Salford, and 
their suburbs, with the exception of the small coal 
fields of Bradford, Clayton, and Pendleton, and the 
instances hereinafter named, is the upper new red 
sandstone, the second member in the descending 
order of the formation of that name.—The town of 
Manchester, in 53° 25’ 10" north lat., and 2° 10’ 30° 
west longitude, stands at the north-west angle of the 
south Lancashire plain which stretches from east to 
west along the Mersey, from the high lands bordering 
on Yorkshire, to George’s Channel—the town distant 





from the latter about thirty-seven miles. The cli- 
mate, even by the admission of foreign residents, is | 
mild and temperate: but it is moist, the sky dark 
and cloudy, and the atmosphere, both in respect of | 
temperature and humidity, extremely variable. The | 
cold is rarcly severe, and but little snow falls, and 
that little soon disappears: facts which will be more 
or less illustrated by the tables which follow. The 
following, according to Dr. Dalton, is the monthly 
mean height of the barometer at Manchester for forty- 
seven years; namely, from 1794 to 1840 inclusive : 
the months are arranged in order from the lowest 
mean to the highest. 
Inches. Inches. 
+++. 29.99 | September .. 29.93 | October .. 
«+ 29.99 | April 29.90 | December .. 29.81 
29.94 29.89 | January .... 29.80 
«++. 29.94 | February .. 29.85 | November .. 29.76 
In the period of forty-seven years the lowest annual 
means, according to Dr. Dalton, were in 1799 and 
1800, namely 29.61. The following is the monthly 
maximum, minimum, and mean heights of the ther- 
mometer, and also the annual mean on the average 
of twenty-two years—from 1819 to 1840 inclusive. 
Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
31.8 37.8 
33.8 40.3 
37.8 43.2 
42.1 48.1 
50.6 54.7 
56.0 59.3 
58.0 62.5 
58.8 61.5 
54.5 57.1 
46.8 51.4 
November .... 39.9 44.5 
December .... 34.8 41.4 
Annual mean temperature for twenty-two years ..50.1 
In reference to the quantity of rain which falls in 
different months there is great variety ; for “any one 
month in the year may be the wettest or driest in 
that year, for anything that is previously known to 
the contrary.” The following Table shows the mean 
monthly and annual quantities of rain during the | 
forty-seven years ending 1840; the months being 
arranged to begin with the highest mean and end | 
with the lowest. 
October .... 3.733 
November .. 3.710 B04 
July 3.706 | June 2.691 | January .. 2.257 | 
August .... 3.478 | May 2.460 | April 2.109 | 
Annual mean 35.518 inches. } 
It is worthy of remark, how abrupt the transition is 
from the wet to the dry period, December being | 
amongst the wettest, and January nearly the driest 
month in the year. The difference in the quantity 
of rain again between June and July, when (were it 
not that the year is so wet throughout) the rainy 
—_ of Manchester might be said to begin, is one 
inch. 
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Marriages in the Eight Townships. 
In the year 1840, 2,984, being one in 102.52 of the Population. 
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Twin Births. 
Proportion to the 


total number of | 1840. 
Births. 





Classification. tes 1841. 








| 139 |Being as one in. .| 102.6) 


Total Number 0 
— 5 115 





Viz.:— total number of | 

Twins. 
3.38 
3.38 


Male Twins ..../ 
Female Twins .. 
Twins, being one 

of either sex .. 


311 
2.83 


47 | 2.42 13.02 
Proportion of Births to the Population—in 1840, 25.92; in 

1841, 24.21, 

Proportion of Births to the Female Population—in 1840, 

13.54; in 1841, 12.65. 

Proportion of Illegitimate Births in Total Births—in 1840, 

21.26; in 1841, 20.47. 

Proportion of Births to Deaths—in 1840, 100 to 81.43; in 

1841, 100 to 71.95. 

Deaths compared with the Population—in 1840, 29.17; in 

1841, 31.90. 

Proportion of Female Deaths to Female Population—in 

1840, 34.73; in 1841, 35.41. 

Proportion of total Deaths in both Sexes, to total Popula- 

tion, in 1840, 31.83; in 1841, 33,64. 

There was not sufficient time for considering and 
discussing this important subject. We would suggest 
that when communications are of such importance 
as to be printed, it would be better, instead of dis- 
tributing them at the moment, if copies were sent a 
few days previously to such members as are likely to 
take an interest in the subject. The Report of the 
Manchester Statistical Society would have afforded 
many interesting points of comparison with the Vital 
Statistics of the five towns of Scotland, which had 
been reported on the same day, with the Report from 
Sheffield presented at a former meeting of the Aeso- 
ciation, and with the many valuable reports on the 
average vitality in Continental cities prepared by 
foreign statisticians. 
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Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
TUESDAY. 

Sir J. Robison explained Mr. Prosser’s method 
of making earthenware or porcelain from dry powder 
of clay compressed. The advantage was that no twist- 
ing or alteration of shape (excepting a littleshrinkage) 
took place in the burning. From the accuracy with 
which articles formed by compression retained the 
shape of the mould, they could he fitted together very 
easily and smoothly. Sir J. Robison showed a piece 
of tesselated pavement made of these tiles, which, 
although just laid together without cement, was per- 
fectly smooth on the surface. He wished particularly 
to introduce to their notice a roofing tile of construc- 
tion novel in this country : from the peculiar manner 
in which these tiles overstepped each other, a little 
Roman cement rendered them perfectly watertight ; 


| and from their not being absorbent, they were not 


liable to exfoliate, and would, therefore, be almost 
imperishable. The old form of tile weighed about 
105lb. per square yard, while this only weighed 58lb. 
They were manufactured at Stoke upon Trent. 

Mr. J. S. Russet explained his ‘ Indicator of Speed 
of Steam Vessels.’ This was a simple application of 
a well known principle ; it was not novel, but he had 
applied it successfully, although others had failed. It 
depended on the hydrodynamical fact, that if a reser- 
voir be filled with water to a certain height, the water 
will flow from an orifice at the bottom with a velocity 
proportionate to the height; and conversely, if the 
reservoir be empty and this orifice turned towards a 
stream, the water will rise in the reservoir to the 
height proportionate to the velocity. His plan was 
to pass a tube through the bow of the vessel, and 
carry it along the flooring to the centre of gravity of 
the vessel, where it terminated ina vertical glass tube, 
exhibiting the weight of water within. To this tube 
there was attached a moveable scale, the zero of 
which being placed on a level with the point at which 
the water stood when the vessel was at rest, the rise 
of the water in the tube when the vessel was set in 
motion exhibited the velocity at which the vessel was 
passing through the water. He had tested the ac- 
curacy of this indicator by sailing vessels at least 
twenty times, over a measured distance of 153 miles, 
and comparing his tube with Massey’s log, the com- 
mon log, calculations from the number of strokes, &c. 
he found it more accurate than any. By putting a 
stopcock in the pipe just under the glass tube, he was 


wie 
_ [Ivir 
enabled to regulate the orifice until the sem, 
regularity was obtained, and he could now 
the indications within the twentieth of a mile: 
these experiments he had constructed a sea! 
he exhibited, and of which the following isan extrac: 
the first column exhibiting the speed in wiles per 
hour, and the second the height of the water if the 
tube above the zero line, expressed in feet -_ 
Sates per hour. 


From 


Feet on the scale, 
7.5625 


Prof. VicNotes read a communication ‘On the ue 
of Béton and Concrete in constructing Breakwater,’ 
The use of béton had greatly increased in Franceofate 
especially in marine works; it was similar to concrete 
but not exactly identical with it. Béton, like conerete, 
was composed of lime mixed with broken stones, 
gravel and sand ; but it was supposed to require hy. 
draulic lime, while concrete in this country was 
frequently made of common lime when not to be 
exposed to the action of the sea. Béton was fint 
introduced in France by Belidor, and lately much 
advocated by Vicat; since then it had been much 
used, and he considered that attention was due tothe 
use that had lately been made of it in the Port of 
Algiers by M. Poiteul, the engineer of that harbour, 

Mr. P. Tavtor had witnessed the complete 
success of this system at Marseilles, where a yery 
difficult structure had been accomplished in this way, 
The original béton was a cement made of lime and 
ground brick ; this made a very good cement; cubic 
masses of this concrete, 10 feet on the face, were used, 
These cubic masses were formed at Marseilles on the 
very brink of the precipice over which they were to be 
rolled into the sea. He was now constructing four 
bridges, and he was as confident in placing his foun- 
dation on béton as on stone, he had 80 often witnessed 
the efficacy of the plan—one point was that in France 
they had very good hydraulic lime.—Mr. Tuoxsox 
said, that when good hydraulic lime was not to be 
procured, he had used the chalk lime of the north of 
Ireland, which, though useless by itself, afforded a 
good cement when mixed with clay. The lime was 
burned and ground, the clay was ground and well 
mixed with the lime ; this was then burned ina kiln, 
and the mortar was quite satisfactory, but too expensive 
for common use.—Mr. Samiti (of Deauston) had lately 
directed his attention to the same subject. Concrete 
might also be used to make tiles for drying land when 
clay was dear and fuel was expensive ; hollow tubesof 
concrete might be made in the drains by using proper 
cores, and constructing them in lengths of 3 or 4 feet, 
pouring the concrete round the core, leaving smallaper 
tures for the admission of water. He considered that 
they might be made ona larger scale, so as to be very 
serviceable for sewers.—Mr. Bateman had been com 
pelled to resort to artificial lime for a large water 
work in Ireland; he tried M. Vicat’s experiments 
over again, and found that they succeeded perfectly 
in experiment, and even on the large scale while the 
pressure of water was moderate, but when the depth 
reached 12 feet, he found the lime was completely 
washed away where unsupported, and even the floor of 
the culvert was at length disintegrated by the action 
and pressure of the water: from this he concludedthat 
Vicat’s experiments should not be implicitly trusted 
in great pressures of water.—Sir M. I. Brunsb ex 
plained the great cohesion of bricks, when interlaid 
with hoop iron or laths beaten into a fibrous state — 
Sir J. Ronison explained the construction of roads 
near Madras of a kind of concrete made of lime and 
pounded brick ; he had also seen at a large gas-work 
in Paris, immense walls apparently as hard as stone, 
composed of the lime which was used in purifying g#* 
—Prof. VicNoxes said, that M. Bergeron had just com- 
municated to him that a French engineer had lately 
discovered in Calais and other harbours, a black clay 
or sediment, which, when burned, made a puzzolana 
equal tothe Italian. Many of our ports, such as Byt, 
were filled with this sediment, which therefore gave 
us a cheap method of constructing waterworks, 
improving the condition of these harbours at the 
same time. y 
Mr. L. Scuwane explained his method of «pi 





ning glass, and brought forward specimens of the 
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¢ , and. also of the cloth woven ; he showed 
ening machine with which this was effected, 


a yed many other filamentous substances 
fom, which, he had succeeded in fabricating cloths, 
n silk, fibres of the pinna, &c,—Sir J. Ronison 


ine that the strength of this silk, in proportion 


twits di was such that Mr. J. S. Russell had 
wed it for the towing-line of his small models, as it 
sul be strained without breaking until the deflection 
ys only half an inch, while brass wire, of the same 
ingth, &c., broke when the deflection was three inches. 
Mr. West then read Mr. Shaw's paper ‘On a new 
Steam Engine worked with three kinds of pressure, 
yz.action of high pressure steam, the expansion of 
eam, and’ the atmospheric pressure caused by its 
condensation’: the description was illustrated by 
nodéls and drawings. The lower part of the piston 
fis thé cylinder and is steam tight ; the upper part or 
"in the form of a hollow cylinder, is longer 
fan the cylinder and passes through a stuffing box 
ints cover. The piston rod rises through the middle 
of the plunger, and is connected with the parallel 
notion; the valve is a modification of the single slide, 
the upper passage leading to the upper part of the 
wlinder, the middle to the lower part of the cylinder, 
uid the lowest to the condenser. When the piston 
is descending, the valve admits steam to the annular 
gncé between the plunger and cylinder, when, the 
niddle’'and lower passages being open, the direct 
presure of the atmosphere upon the plunger, the 
high pressure steam upon the annulus, and an ad- 
ditional pressure of one atmosphere upon the annulus 
fom thé vacuum beneath, concur to produce the 
dovn'stroke ; during this the steam is‘eut off from the 
erlinder, and the communication between the cylin- 
derand condenser is shut; the steam, which before 
gcupied the annulus, now acts against the plunger 
for the ascending stroke, with'the whole force of ex- 
yansion, the annular surface of the piston being then 
psive—Mr. West then described Mr. Shaw's Hy- 
dmuli¢ engine, of which a model and drawings were 
iwexhibited. In this engine the want of elasticity 
in water, which formed a great objection to the appli- 
ction of that fluid toa piston, is supplied by the 
éaticity of air in a chamber communicating with 
the cylinder; it is well fitted for situations where the 
fillisgreat, but the supply too small or the space too 
limited for the use of a water-wheel, as in mines. 
Sir J. Rontson observed, there were many contri- 
vances for taking advantage of a high fall with little 
miler, the tourbine of Tourneyron, Whitelaw & 
Stirat's water-wheel, and the Disc engine of the Bir- 
ningham Company, which bids fair to succeed better 
wa water-mill than a steam-engine. 
Mr. CLece then explained his dry Gas-meter. It 


the quantity of water evaporated by each pound of 
fuel ; yet this was the most fallacious of all tests, as 
from the varieties of boilers and the differences in their 
evaporative powers, their results were so at variance 
as not to be depended on. As regards the nuisance, 
the appearance of the chimney was a sufficient test: 
but when the question of economy was considered, a 
very different class of tests was required. Economy 
has reference to two distinct objects, namely: Ist, 
the obtaining the largest quantity of steam from a 
pound of coal, and 2nd, obtaining such quantity of 
steam in the shortest time. ‘Thus economy has re- 
ference to fuel, and to time; and it is important to 
observe that the economy in the one, is inversely 
as that of the other. Mr. Williams observed, 
economy in fuel, that is, obtaining the highest 
evaporative effect from each pound of coal, may be 
the ruin of the manufacturer ; for if his engine re- 
quires a given weight of water to be converted into 
steam within a given time, if such quantity be not 
supplied, the engine cannot do the required work. 
Mr. Williams referred to a variety of experiments 
made by himself, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Wickstead and 
others, showing that by quick or slow combustion of 
coal, the quantity of water evaporated from the same 
boiler, and by the same furnace, varied considerably. 
This view of the question showed the necessity for 
distinguishing between the boiler and the furnaces, 
for though heat may be generated by a more perfect 
combustion in the furnace, yet, if the boiler was not 
equal to its absorption, the remainder will pass by the 
chimney and be lost ; and Mr. Williams showed that 
exactly in the degree in which the heat was increased 
in the flues, was the waste heat also increased by the 
chimney. If then we look to the quantity of steam 
generated, we must refer to the boiler and its evapora- 
tive faculty; but if we look to the quantity of 
heat generated, we must refer to the furnace and 
flues, Mr. Williams then urged the importance, 
in testing any plan of combustion, of looking as 
well to the temperature of the escaping products 
by the chimney, as to the quantity of steam ge- 
nerated in the boiler. The true test then is to 
be found in ascertaining the quantity of heat 
generated, rather than of the steam produced; and 
without any reference whatever to the boiler. Mr. 
Williams referred to an ingenious and practical mode 
adopted by Mr. Houldsworth for estimating the tem- 
perature in the flues of a boiler (see ante, p. 620.) 
Mr. Wappineton considered the boiler the best 
thermometer. Mr. Williams's plan of ascertain- 
ing the comparative advantage in heat obtained from 
fuel might do very well in his own furnace, in which 
the greatest heat was obtained in the flue; but it was 
inapplicable to furnaces in which the greatest heat was 
btained in the furnace itself. As to Tredgold’s rule, 





ated on the principle of the differential ther . 
in which a difference of temperature between two 
bulbs partly filled with alcohol, was shown by the 
tsing Of the spirit in one and depression in the other. 
He had taken advantage of this principle by sus- 
pending two little glass vessels, partly filled with 
dehol and connected by a tube, and by passing the 
gs over heaters, it warmed one of these bulbs, and 
hespirit was driven into the other, which, becoming 
the heaviest, swung to the bottom of the are in which 
the vessels vibrate; here it, in its turn becoming warm, 
va emptied of its spirit, and thus becoming lightest 
vain turn displaced ; the continuance of these oscil- 
litions marked the flow of gas, and being registered 
bythe usual train of wheel-work, the number of vi- 
britions had been proved, by many careful experi- 
nents at all seasons of the year, to afford an accurate 
measure of the quantity of gas. 
M. Berceron, through Prof. Vignoles, explained 
his method of instantaneously casting loose the loco- 
notive engine from the carriages. It is effected by a 
titrivance attached to the brake, and worked when 
tecessary by the brakesman. The engine was attached 
tyawlarge chain, the last link of which was held, not 
whook, but by a bar which could be shot back or 
ward like a common door bolt or lock ; by drawing 
hhis back out of its staple, it was of course drawn out 
ttheehain, which being cast loose, all connexion 
between engines and carriages was sundered. 
“MnC. W. Witt1ams made a communication on 
the subject of testing the efficacy of the several plans 
ft abating the nuisances from Smoke by effecting a 
nore perfect Combustion. 
teesuring combustion, he stated, was the ascertaining 


The usual mode of 





he conceived it very just, as it was founded on an 
established form and description of fire-place.—Mr. 
Hovutpsworrna had, since Friday, repeated his ex- 
periments very satisfactorily upon measuring the heat 
in the flue by the expansions of a copper wire 18 feet 
6 inches long and attached to an index arm about 3 
feet long, which magnified the expansion ten times. 
He considered that the experiment was greatly in 
favour of Mr. Williams's system.—Mr. Farrpairn, 
by reference to a diagram, showed the old and new 
methods of promoting combustion; he stated that it 
yet remained to be proved that Mr. C. W. Williams's 
plan was superior to the slow combustion system as 
practised in Cornwall, where large flue surface gave 
time and opportunity for the heat to be absorbed by 
the boiler. 
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cord conversations like a gentlewoman, is something in these 
days, when slipshod composition passes for ease, and slang for 
pigasantry. — Atheneum, June 25. 

“It resembles no work of fiction of the present day. The 
grand quatitios of simplicity, naturalness, and truth, are emi- 
nently possessed by these volumes. Like the weabe of De Foe, 
it is impossible to fancy that any of the circumstances did not 
take place, or that any of the actors in these scenes are imagi- 
ary personages. None but a woman could have written this 
novel ; and one, too, who had seen much of the world, and keenly 
scrutinized all the bearings of social life.” "Literary Gazette, 


Also, just published, Part IV., price 1s. of 
tone Phe ern. By T. Miller. With 2 Tllus- 
trations. by And Part I N 
SKETCHES. by T: na # I. of a yo... Edition of PURAL 
engravings. 


yy -- by Thomas Miller, 9, Newgate-street ; and sold by 











New Burlington- -street, July 30, 184 . 
ME BENTLEY" S$ "NEW PUBLICATIONS 
tL OW READY. 

1. STONEHENGE; Qs the ROMANS in BRITAIN; a 
Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 


2. payee page yy td of the a < aon 
BETH; fhstches f Life from the Bye- 8 ont 
By the BENE, DICTINE BRETHREN of” GL t IpALovaT 
Edited by W. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 vols. 8vo. ~3 5 Pounce 


3. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, Settled at Last. By 
TBsoogRs HOOK, Esq., Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ 
c. vols. 


ALSO, JUST READY: 

1. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; including a 
Seritenee | in those Countries from 1326 to 1838. By CHARLES 
MA N, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates,”! &e. 


2. THE FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'TIALLORAN. By 
W._H. MAXWELL, Esq. Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ &c. 
In Monthly Numbers, embellished with characteristic Engrav- 
ings, price ls. each. Part 1V. now ready. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





In 1 vol. boundin cloth, price bane § Sages with Engravings 
tee 


ood 

CYCLOPADIA of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE and SURGERY; being an Alphabetical Account of 
the various Diseases incident ‘tothe Human Frame; with Direc- 
tions for their Treatment, and for performing the’ more simple 
perations of Surgery. Also, Instructions for administering the 
various Substances used in Medicine; for the Regulation of 
Diet and Regimen; and the Management of the Diseases of 

Women and Chi'dren. 
By THOMAS ANDREW, M.D., 
Late Surgeon Superintendent in the Convict De ertment, and 
formerly Medical and Surgical Assistant at the and Fins- 
bury Dispensaries, the Lying-in Charity, and ithe. ondon In- 

firmary for the Cure of Diseases of the Eye, &c. &c. 

To ad also in Seventeen Parts, at 1s. each. 
“ A most valuable work."’— Liverpool Mer 

we much utility asa ready and simple 2 guide’ in medical prac- 
tice.""— Liverpool Courier. 

o We strongly recommend this work to all =e are intrusted 
with the management of a family.""— Bristol Time: 

“ A most useful and valuable work for domestic use. Every 
family should possess a copy, especially those who live at any 
distance e from professional aid.""— Scofch Ref rmers’ Gazette. 

‘There is no quackery about it it. It is scientific, and yet per- 
fectly intelligible to the plain reader,”’"— Wiltshire Independent. 
In | hundsome vol. bound in cloth. price 20s., illustrated with 
several hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel, 

A History of the Vegetable Kingdom ; embracing 
the Physiology, Classification, and Culture of Plants; with their 
various uses to Man and the Lower Animals; and their applica- 
tion in the Arts, Manufactures, and Domestic Econo omy. By 
William Rhind, author of * Elements of stesso * A Catechism 


of Botany,’ &e. 
'o be had also in Nine Parts, 2s. e 





Blackie & at 33, Queen-street, Glasgow ; i outh Coll 
street, Edinburgh; aud 21, Waswick-square, Lond — 


Males ot 


aes 


Tourist; 
Londen, showing all the ailways ; M 
ba | Travellers. descriptive of the dif 
Cogatey in their ray. with M 
Guides for the principal Lines, with M 
Steam Navigation; tanether with the best mei at 
way, and Continental Travelli ing. 


MRS, — *S TRANSLATION OF RANKE's POPE. 
cond Edition, revised by the Author ‘ 
ANKES HISTORY of the POPES ¢ of ROME, 
during the oa and 17th Centuries. 
It ts herd! Tra palates by SARAN AUSTIN. 
“It is har A ag wom} or us to say, that this is 
book, excellently translated. It is, thereiore, with the gears 
Prasat, that we now see it take its place among the Ei 
<= ye Of the translation we need only say, 
ight be expected from the skill, the taste, 
jntegvity of the accomplished lady, who, as 
tween the mind of (:ermany and the mind of 
eserved so well of both countries. 
“Mr. nke has age very happy with 
translator of his work, and we cannot praise t 
plicity and elezance of the English into which she 
the original text. 
ordinary for its learning and impartiality. 
liberal views of ee times and men it descr: 
ohn Murray. pL 


FISHER’S 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONS 


With highly-finished Engravings, gad Descriptions; 
han se boun 


THE RHINE, ITALY, and GREECE; 


72 Plates, 2 vols. 2/. 6s. 


2, 
CONSTANTINOPLE apd Sina SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF A 
$0 States, 3 vel. a my 


SYRIA, AND THE HOLY LAND, 


120 Plates, * vols. 3/. i0s. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, —ITS SHORES 
6 feed 2l, bs, 


5. 
INDIA, CHINA, AND THE RED SEA; 
64 Plates, 2 vols. 2/. 2s. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, INDIA; 


38 Plates, royal 4to., 2/. 2s. 


7. 
WESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, 
ouemaN, Ago NORTHUMBERLAND; 

16 Plates, 3 vols., 3/. 3s. 








DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL; 
140 Plates, 2/. 2s. 


9. 
IRELAND; 
«0 Fintes, Ml. ls, 


SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


PYRENEES, 
With a View of the Town and Castle of Pau. Post 8vo., 9. 


Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 





This day is GATZIN NE ve ls.. No. IL. of the New Series o! 


Tina EM of DOMESTIC BCONOMY 
and emnpy uh Contents :—\. Larder and Kiteben 
_. Lega al Economist—3. Fashions—4. C hemisirys Domestic and 
Agricultural—s. Statistics; Income Tax few more Wo 
on Adulteration—7. Relative Value of Different Kinds of Food 
for Cattle—8. Agricultural Report—9. Garden Walks—10. Cure 
for Hydrophobia—i1. Review of New Works—12. Miscellaneous 
mestic Matters — 13. Corseapentonee om 14. Meteorological 
ey London Markets, & 
On the Ist of June was published. Te cloth boards, price 6s. éd., 


the Seven ~¢ Vol 
First ston H olume of this popular Magazine, completing the 


: W. & Orr & Co. Paternoster-row ; and sold by all 
Beakesitece! in town and country 
paenican PERIODICALS, Now read inet 
I. HE NORTH AMERICAN REV IEW, 
No. 116, 6¢. 


*,4* This number contains with other interesting papers, an 
important article on AFGANISTAN 


II. The AMERICAN BI BLICAL REPOSI- 
TORY for JULY, 7s. 6d. ; small paper, 5s 


THT. The DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, JULY, 
2s. 6d. 


IV. The AMERICAN ECLECTIC, Juty, 5s. 

V. The CHRISTIAN WORLD, Juve. 

VI. The NATIONAL PREACHER, Juty, 64. 

London: Wiley & Putnam. Stationers’-court. 
The following Periodical Works, for AUGU ST. ee. will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & 
HE ‘PICTORIAL EDITION of “SHAKS- 
PERE, Part XLVI. (containing SHAKSPERE, a Bi0- 
GRAPHY, Part II. ) super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or Georeas III., Part XX., super-royal 8vo. price 2. 
A re-issue of the Four Volumes’ ending with the Keiga of 

3eorge I[., in quarter-volumes, Part XIV., price 5s. 

LONDON, Part XVIL, price 1s. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

aay «f PENNY MAGAZINE, 
price 

THE. PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, Part CXIV. , price 1s, 6d. 

Ditto, Re-issue, in half-volumes, Vol. XXIII., Part 1. price 
3s. in stiff wrappers. 

KNIGHT'S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.—THE POST 


OF small _'8mo. price 4d. loth, 8d.—Also, THE 
Ristote UF THE CORN LAWS" sue anion price 4d.i 918 
ant 








Part XIX. (New SERiss), 





22, Ludgate-street, July 20, 1842, 
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ey Just published, price 1s. 
HE FIRST QUARTERLY PART of the 
NEW CHURCH ADVOCATE, (for May, June, and July), 
e and Review of Theolozy, Science, Art, and Litera- 
ken for the Promulgation and Defence of the Doc- 
of the Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg. 
London: Hodson, Fleet-street; Newbery, Chenies-street, 
fedford-square. Norwich: Musket, Haymarket. Manchester: 
ward, St. Ann’s-street. Glasgow: Goyder, Brunswick-street. 
United States: Otis Clapp. 
is work is published in separate Numbers, price 2d. each, 
on the Ist and léth of every month, 
———~~ On the 30th of July, price 2s. 6d. 


¢ d 
Ts ECLECTIC REVIEW for Aveusr. 


Contents: 

1. Von Rotteck’s General History. 
2. Yarrell's British Birds. A 
3. Count Krasinski's Reformation in Poland. 
4. Robert Montgomery's Luther. 
5. Addison's History of the Knights Templars. 
6, Our Coal Mining Population. 
7. The General Distress, &c. &c. 

T. Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 


HE LONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
(No. 11.), edited and conducted by THE GRADUATES, 
pudlished August Ist. Contents: 


Law and Customs Act. | Foreign Books. 
Picctrotype and Electro-Mag- University Intelligence. 








netism. on 99 | 
Royal Academy Exhibition. | POETRY. 
“The Broken Pitcher ;" from | Story of the Fulcon; from Boc- 


the German. ‘acclo. 
Law of Oaths. eat | Legend of Becket. 
Hobbes’ Life and Writings. Translations from Ubland and 
Plato, Cicero, and Drew,onthe' Fr. Kneckers. 
jmmortality of the Soul. ! 
A few copies of No. I. may still be had. 
THE LATE DUKE OF ORLEANS, 


ISHER’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST contains a highly-finished Portrait and Memoir 
of the late Duke of Orleans; with several interesting and im- 
portant Foreign and Colonial Articles. 
Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 


MR, AINSWORTH’S MISCELLANY, ILLUSTRATED 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Price Half-a-Crown. the AUGUST Number of 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


Contents: 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Book 11.—Chapters II., 111., 1V., V., and VI. 
With Two Illustrations on Steel, 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Mary O’Brien. Part II. By|The Shrift_on the Raft. By 
Lady Harriette D'Orsay. Charles W. Brooks. 
Nero. By John Oxentord. Cloud-Land. By C. 8. 
Tothe Lady Elizabeth Leveson |“ Grocery Orders,” and “ Tak- 
3 Gore. ing the Benefit.” By Uncle 
A ‘ Sam. 
i The Coquette’s Week. 
The Twelfth Meeting of the| A Vision of Coventry. 
British Association. By W The Angel of the Flowers. By 
Francis Ainsworth. T. J. Ouseley. 
THE CEMETERY AT KENSAL GREEN, 
By LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
With Fourteen Woodcuts by W. Alfred Delamotte. 
Hazh Cunningham, St. Martin s-place, ‘Trafalgar-square. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN, 
M For AUGUST, 
Will contain the following Orginal Papers :— 
1. Continuation of the New,8. The Kustic going to Court. 
iental Romance, Savan- By Eden Lowther. 
droog. By M. Rafter, Esq.|9. Departure of the Swallows. 
Chap. X. The Juggler; X1.| 10. Wedding Clothes. By Mrs. 
The Nautch. Abdy. 
i By Miss 


1. Bulalia’s Jewels. 
B. Macdonald. 

3. Tableaux Vivants. By Mrs. 

Davies. 


les. 
4. Mileab : a Tale of the Spanish 








11. Time. 

12, Spagnoletta’s Daughter. By 
Newton Ivory Lucas. 

13. The Wife. By Mrs. Edward 


omas, 
Jews in the 15th Century.| 14. The Damosel's Tale. _ 
By Marion Moss. 15. Sonnet : Wandering 
5. The Three Kisses. By New- Thoughts. By Major Cal- 
ton Ivory Lucas. der Campbell. 
6 Nuiveté. By Humphrey Ho-| 16. Miss Finch. 
garth. 17. The Mother's Smile. By 
7. Irish Song—Darthula. By J. E. Carpenter. 
Mrs. Crawford. 


Reviews, Notices of New Books, Literary News, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents — for 
a. 4 Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
inburgh. 








PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 
BLACK WooD's MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXII. 

Con‘ents:—1. The Session of Parliament—II. Homer's Hymns. 
By the Sketcher—IIL. Why not Colonize Cabul?—IV. Sketches 
of Italy, No. 5—V. Human Sacrifices in India— VI. Chapters of 
Turkish History. No.8. Barbarossa of Aleiers—VI11. Son 
By the Author of the Life of Burke, &e.—VIII. Recollections o' 
a Ramble through the Basque Provinces in 1836-7—1X. Merivale 
on Colonies and Colonization—X. Poems on Palestine—XI. ‘The 
Income Tax—an Excellent New Song—XI1. Caleb Stukely. 
Part 6X11. ‘The Norman Conscript. By Delta—XIV. Anti- 
Corn Law Deputation to Sir Robert Peel. 


i. 
EN OWEN. With an engraved Frontispiece, 


: price 6s., being Vol. IX. of BLackwoop's STANDARD 
Novas. 


Il. 
HE ENVIRONS of LONDON. By Joun 
L. FISHER MURRAY. | With numerous Illustrations from 
Original Designs, by distinguished Artists. Part 1V., price 2s. 6d. ; 
containing Bushy Park—Wimbledon—Hampton—h ingston-on- 
bames—Thames Ditton —Sunbury— Shepperton—V alton-on- 
Thames—W eybridge—Chertsey, &c. &c. 


Iv. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
No. XX1. price 6d. 


v. 
HE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
SCOTLAND, No. XXXVIII_,containing part of the county 
berdeen. and conclusion of Bauff. 
eens & Sons, 45, George-street, and 22, Pall 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for AvucustT, 
4 Price 2s. 6d., contains : 

Characters of Celebrated Authors, Ancient and Modern. Bio- 
raphical, Critical, and Anecdotical. 1. Polybius — Hoaxing 
istories. No. IIL. A Hoax in Return—IIlustrations of Mirabeau 
a fa tg eg RO Sig French Revolution. By Mor- 
an Kattler. Book the Second, Section l.—My Lil ‘i \e 
By Nimrod—the Love Epistles of Aristeenctus.. 7 fdited ‘by 

Vemplar—The Last Adventure of Sir Walter Raleigh—T 
ictorines: a Tale of La Vendée. Chapters I. to iv-—The Way 
to Set about It—Rushings; or, Britis. Popular Vagaries—The 
= <* yy cman Suatter Chlgesett— The Italian 
+ By an O! and—Alired Waters. Geoff sell. 
G, Ww. Nickisson, 215, Mepent-aiueet Landon. oa 

(Successor to the late James Fraser). 





EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, ES, 
Illustrated by Leecu, 
The AUGUST NUMBER of 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
TAINS: 


CON 

The Grimsby Ghost, by the tditor. 

An Undertaker. by the Editor. 

‘Twenty-three Minutes Past ‘Two (founded on a fact), by John 
Poole, Esq., Author of * Paul Pry.’ 

The Chemist's First Murder, by l.aman Planchard, Esq. 

The Barnabys in America, by Mrs. ‘lrollope. Chapters 16, 17, 
and 18. Illustrated by Leech. 

The Five lacumbents, by the Author of * Peter Priggins." No. 1. 
The Vicar of Clearstream. 

Reminiscences of a Medical Student. No. 7. Oxenford Grange. 

Freaks of Philosophy : Curious Opinions respecting the Mora- 
lity, Politics, and Keligion of Beasts and Birds. 

The Two Skeletons, a ‘Vale of Florence, by Capt. Medwin. 

The Four Phases ; or, the Duke of Orleans, 

The Whispering Gallery. &c. &e. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
The AUGUST NUMBER of COLBURN'S 
UNtteD SERVICE MAGAZINE, 


AND 
NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, 

Contains, among other Important Papers :—1. Notes on the 
Army—2. Naval Ketirement—3. The Artilleryman’s Keve illeé— 
4. The Sieges of Borstall—5. On Desertions in Canada, by Sir 
James Alexander—6. The Khyber Pass, and Operations ¢, 
Force under Lieut-Col. Sir C. M. Wade. C.B.—7. Errors and 
Faults in our Military System—s. Our Naval Chiefs of othe’: days, 
by a Tar of the Old School—9. Sketches of the Austrian Cavalry, 
by a ci-devant Hussar Officer—10. Military History of Jamaica, 
with a Glance at St. Domingo, by Lieut.-Col. Wilkie~ 11. Pas- 
sages in the Life of a Sailor—12. British and Foreign /.rms—13. 
Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon—t4. On the Murder of sir W. 
M'Naghten — 15. The British Grenadier —16, Affghanistan and 
China—17. Report on American Naval Affairs—i8. Mutiny at 
Spithead—19. Health of the Troops—2o. Circle of Motion in 
Ships —21. Brevet Promotions — Official Dispatch.cs, General 
Orders and Circulars, Distributions of the Army vod Navy, and 
all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Me uth. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlbor ough-street. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
-EECH, and ALFRED CROWQ'JILL, 
The AUGL ST NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S' MISGELLANY, 
Will contain: 
MRS. BUTLER'S (Foner Kemble) V /INTER JOURNEY 
TO GEORGIA, Us, 

The Night-Cab. The_ hilosophy of Quatery. 
Pope Joan, by R. B. Peake. | ed’ ted and Illustrated by Al- 
The Adjutaut, by J. R. Addison. } fr ed Crowguill. 
Stanzas. a aalaiaon sme, by William Jones. 
The, Revenge, by E. V. Rippie.-| A, Visit to Malta, by Richard 

g1 


obns. 
The Tank, by J. R. Addison. 
My Nora, by T. J. Ouseley. 








e. 
Song, by Edward Kenealy. 
A Suttee, by J. R. Addison, 
The Hour of Vigils, by W.ones.| Phe Soake-Charmer. 
DON'T BE %'O0O SURE; 
Or, Disasters of 4: Wedding Day. 
With an Illustration by (i}zoRGE CRUIKSHANK. | 
Richard Savage ; # Romance of [ Canine Sagacity and wdetity. 
Real Life, with an Illustra- | .“: Blne-jacket’s Adventure, by 
tion by John Leech. J.R. Adi 
NETLEY ABBEY. 
A Lege .id 


dison. 


By Tuomas Ino YLDSBY, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


TO BOOK SOCIETLE$, CLUBS, ETC, 
On the Ist August, will be jwblished, No. 543 of 

HE MONTHLY MAtsAZINE and CRI- 
TICAL REGISTER of BOOO.LS. Contents:—Ben Jonson 

and Drummond of Hawthornde u—i ays and aunnee: Second 
Series. By W.J.‘Thoms—Ich 1) en. By Lewis Way—Chapter 
on Wines. No. 1. By Cyrus Redd ng—Biographical Recrea- 
tions. From Paul de Richter—'t be bh egicide Mania. By R. H. 
Horne—Wilkie’s Pictures. By J. W. Adien—The English Stage. 
By Edward Mayhew—Leigh Hunt's } ulfrey—Mesmerism. By 
Walter K. helly—The Aristocracy of England—Memorial to 
Parliament of b amatic Authors’ Scciet —Chanson, From 





° Jartmoor. . 
Reade—The Millionaire and his aught er—T he Charmed Robe. 
rom the German of Ubland—Shiikespes riana—Critical Register. 
Notices of numerous books—Tl.e Drai ia, Music, &c.—List of 
Works published, and Literary I utellige ace. Fs 

*,* The proprietors have mad e arrang ements that this maga- 
zine shall in future contain a lai ger num ber of Notices of Books 
than any other. Having unusual advamtages for obtaining all 
the publications issued, they hive determined to establish an 
impartial Kegister, where the bookbuye.: will find not only the 
Title. but an account of the ain: and pur,yort of the work, and a 
fair statement of its execution and va'lue. The machinery 
necessary to bring such a Bibliog raphical Review into tull opera- 
tioh must occupy some time, buk they trust, with the aid of their 
extensive means. ultimately to give an account of every book 
published in the United Kingdom. This ::an, however, only be 
gradually accomplished. A portion, entit Jed ** Shakespeariana, 
will in future be dedicated to inf rmation r tlative to Shakespeare 
and the Old Dramatists and P vets, and «8 this portion will be 
contributed to by some of the first liter;:awy antiquarians, it is 
hoped it will prove a very agreei.ble addition. Every means will 
be taken to give serviceable ard entertaijing matter, so as to 
afford, more particularly to the country teader, such an half- 
crown’s worth of monthly read ing as shall enable him to keep 
up with the progress of Literature and Art. Notices of the 
Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts, will be ¢ iven. and a variety of 
other information, which will render it valuable as a register 
and record, as well as an entertaining miscellany. Yo the ad- 
mirers and professors of the @ne arts it is particularly recom- 
mended, as every endeavour w ill be made to render it an Organ 
tor the propazation of enlightened and soued principles of ait, 
and ultimately a mone of all she pistusese shibited im the same 
manner as of the books publi¢bed. é a 

Published for the proprietogs by C, Mitch ll, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, 


r 
Bérenger. bg K. K.—lIliustrations of 
i 








"Plt s epin BURGH MAGAZINE, No.CIV. 
lor A IST, contains :—Abednego, the Money-Lender; 
by Mrs. Gore; Chap. XI., X11.—Tennysson’s Poems— ntham's 
Table-Tulk—Summer Reading; the New Novels; Mr. James's 
Morley Ernstein—Moffat’s Missionary Labours, and Scenes in 
Southern Africa—Rohert Nicoll and his Poems; by Ebenezer 
Elliott—The Private Business of the House of Commons ; (Letter 
from James Aytoun, Ksq.)—Poetry—Literary Register. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marsball & Co. London. 


DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR AUGUST. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
(Edited by HARRY LORREQUER,) price 2s, 
1. Jnck Hinton, the Guardsman. Chap. XXXIV. n- 
tain Wass—Chap. XXXV. The Journey—Chap. XXXVI. Mur- 
ranakilty—Chap. XXXVII. Sir Simon—%. Stray Leaflets from 
the forme Oak. Fourth Drift—3. Letters from Italy. No. V. 
-4. Bowden's Life of Gregory VII.—5. Pauline Butler—6. The 
Knights Templars—7. Nuts and Nutcrackers. No. V, u 
for the Doctors—A Nut for the Architects—A Nut for the Bel- 
gians—A * Sweet’ Nut forthe Yankees—s, Pictures and the Pic- 
turesque—9. Sketches of Public Men. No. Il. The Bishop of 
Eneter-10. A Winter in the Azores—11. The Premier and his 
easures. 


UR MESS,No. VIII. By Cuarres Lever, 
PrGe (£84 (Haney Lorrequee), with 2 Illustrations by Phiz, 


s. 

‘ [HE COMMISSIONER , or, the TRAVELS 
. of the CHEVALIER DE LUNATICO INQUIRE i 
ENGLAND and WALES. No. IX. With 2 I awe 
Puiz. Price ls. 
COOMBE ABBEY ; an Historical Tale of the 

Reign of James I. No.1V. With Illustrations on Wood. 
Price ls. 
Dublin: William C jun. 3 W.8. 
Bs -T tiem Curry, jun. & Co.; W. S. Orr & Co. London. 
P UNCH’S GUIDE to the WATERING 
PLACES, illustrated with upwards of One Hunprep 
Humorous Cours of the principal Characters and Subjects, will 
be published on the 30th inst., price 3d.:; being No. 55 of * Pu 








4. 





— tendon Charivari. he Guid 
‘art XIII., containing * the Guide," is now read rice ls. 4d, 
enlchore Second volume i wane popular Periodical, 
with many hundreds of Woodcuts, may be h i 
8s.—Back Numbers always on sale atthe Bd — 
tice, 13, Wellington-street, Strand. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 

’ TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
eave to invite the Nobility, Gon » and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARV Nos. suitable to the Gothic 
E ! ent of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails. 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half th 
pesce mouas y Cg ee given, and npironte one 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of a 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. . ao 

No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
Yi PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs nevercome loose in the 
mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that dc not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—Caution, ‘To he had, Wholesale and Retail, 
ONLY at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 B, Oxford- 
street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


PON GE.—METCALFE’S SMYRNA 

SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and natural 
state, whereby its valuable properties of absorption, vitality, 
and durability are preserved. Arrangements have been exten- 
sively made, in conjunction with several merchants, to iusure 
the direct delivery of the importations into our hands; by this 
means securing it from any destructive process and io 
that may be used by the many intermediate hands it now has to 
pass through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price. The luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution in the address: 
—To be had only at Metcalfe’s sole Establishment, 130 B, Ox- 
ford-street, opposite Hanover-square. 


OSLEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 
hese pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Drattsmen and for Writing on Parchment. They far surpass 
the quill or any other pens for these purposes. To Law Drafts- 
men and others, where rapid writin, is essential, they are inva- 
luable. They are particularly adapted for writing on rough and 
uneven parchment, their great strength and durability enabling 
them to write freely where all other pens fail. ‘They have 
undergone a severe trial in some of the public offices, and have 
met with the most unqualified success and approbation.—lo 
Gentlemen of the Legal Profession, as well as to Mercantile 
Men, these pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as the 
do ease in writing with economy and durability.—These, an 
likewise Mosley’s other pens, to be had of all Stationers and 
respectable pen-dealers thronghout the kingdom ; and wholesale 
ats, Hatton-garden, London.—Observe that every pen is stamped 
* Richard Mosley & Co.’ 


ATENT SPINE CORRECTORS.—SHEL- 
DRAKE, BIGG & Co. having been appointed sole Agents 
‘or the Manufacture of Dr. KINGDON’S PATENT SPINE 
CORRECTORS, (Dr. Kingdon, of Westbrooke-house, Ryde. Isle 
of Wight, patentee,) beg to call the attention of the public to 
this invaluable invention. The Patent Spine Correctors pro- 
duce no uneasiness to the wearer; they are most efficacious in 
atlording the best support to the deflected pillar; they admit of 
exercise being freely taken, and allow of perfect expansion o 
the chest.—Sheldrake. Bigg & Co., Anatomical Machinists, 29, 


Leicester-square, London 
TeRS = 7 

\ ALTERS’ HYDRO-PNEUMATIC 

ENEMA SYRINGE.—This newly-invented instrument 
is very much superior to any at present in use, on account of its 
simplicity. its great portability, and its durability. It isin itself 
reservoir and syringe, less than half the size of any others that 
hold the same quantity of fluid, and gives a continuous jet of 
any force required, and free from air. It has been shown to 
reveral of the must eminent physicians and surgeons in London, 
and bas met with their lified approb This instru- 
ment will be forwarded into any part of the country, on rece) 
of a post-office order fur a Guinea and a Half.—Manufactur 
only by the inventor, J. WALTERS, 16, te-street, Londen, 
whose name is stamped upon them, 
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NEW and STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS published by CRADOCK & Co. 48, Sulenietteecun 


Joseph Guy’s Popular School Books. 
UY’ BRI SH SPELLING-BOOK, with 
pee Luts, from Harvey's designs, 62nd edition, 12mo. 
wu * _ 4 The best English Spelling-hook ever printed. 
2. GUY'S BRITISH EXPOSITOR, a Com- 


panion to the above, Sth edition, 12mo. 1s. et bou nd. 
#* A suitable companion to his admirable Spelling-book. 


3. GUY'S ial Sara PRIMER, with 
Cuts, 21st edition, 6d. half- 
4. GUY'S NEW ‘BitrTisH READER, Cuts, 
we edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
. GUY'S PAREN S FIRST QUESTION 
nook. New edition, with Cuts, 9d. stiched, or Is. bound. 
a*® An invaluable book of useful knowledge for chitdren of an 


6. GUY'S FIRST; {NGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Questions. od. sti &. bodnd. 
. GUY’ —_ EXERCISES, 
on i” Plan of amen od. 8 oun 
GUY'S ELEMENTS of AN CIENT HIS- 
A Ys edition, 3s. 6d. iL 
E CiehENTS “of MODERN HIS- 
ed editio 
iENTS’ of “BRITISH HIS- 
A new res enlarged edition, with the Contemporary 
op hay three excellent works. embracing the whole 
of neue from Noah's descendants to the present time, have 
been reprinted, and very carefully correcte 
}UY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUES- 
TION BOC BOOK. 6th — A a a Frontispiece Chart of His- 


tory, thick aa l2mo. 4s. 
2, GUY'S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT and 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 15th edition, 2s. bound. 
13. A KEY to the same, 4s. 6d. bound. 


14. GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC, in hand- 
some script type, on fine writing paper. 8vo. ls. 3d. half-bound. 
A KEY to the same, 
15.GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of 
BOOK- KEEPING, by SInGL ~4 TRY, for Ladies’ and Gen- 
a $ Schools, . half-bo 
. GUY'S ‘SCHOOL “CYPHERING. 9th 
e..¥ 4to. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
*e* These valuable pe ny ‘tical works are established in all 
the best schools of the emp’ 
17. GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Seven 


Maps, 15th edition, corrected qe oulasged, veval | lemo. 3s. bd. 
KEY to the PROBLEMS in 
18. GUY'S FIRST "GEOGRAPHY fee the 
Jagter Masses, with 6 Maps. 9d. stitched. or 1s. half-b 


*. e author first gained his reputation for scod ‘bractial 
“nnd. boots b 


TO onY, 
9. GUY'S 
TORY. A new and enla 
10. GUYS ELE! 
TORY. 
Severe 


his Spelling-book and Geographical Wor 
‘SS ELEMENTS of ASTRON OMY. 
13 thy x edition, royal imo. 5s. bound. 








20. GUY'S CHART of HISTORY, on a large 


sheet, coloured, 7s., or canvas and roller, 10s. 6d. 

*,* The Publishers beg to apprise the Conductors of Schools and 
Teachers in Families, that the valeuble School Books in the above List by 
Mr. Guy, are all the productions of the esteemed Author of the * British 
Spelling Book,’ * School G wy,’ §c. Mr. Joseph Guy, late Professor 
of Geoyraphy lat the Royal Military College, Great Marlow, This caution 
is rendered necessary in consequence of unprincipled persons huving taken 
advantage of his name and celebrity, to mislead the public, and procure 
that notice which ré fo performances would not otherwise command. 

ew School Reader. 
y 
BEN TLEY'S. “BRI TISH CLASS-BOOK ; oy; 
Exercises in Reading and Elocution, selected alnost entirely 
from the Works of Modern Authors, in Prose and Verse. and 
designed for the use of Schools and Families. By the Rev. Hugh 
Bentley. In a handsome 12mo. vol. price 4s. 6d. roan lettered. 
“It is one of the best, if not the very best, selection of its 
class that has fallen under our notice."’—United Service Gazette. 
is volume is one of the best school books that we have 
ever seen. It contains a vast number of admirable diversified 
lessons, both in prose and verse, extracted from the works o: 
our most elegant writers.""— North Wales Chronicle. 


A German Gram man, ynmercises, and Key, 
OLU 
GERMAN EXERCISES, with a —_ 
Introduction, bain a Guide to German Writing. By 
ciromeyer, Ph. Prof. of German Literature at the Col age > for 
Civil hag “Price 2s. 6d. 12mo. ¢ ‘ 
“We cordially recommend this eaeelicnt little work to the 
notice of every one desirous of scouring a a perfect knowledge 
of the German language.""— Argus, Juiy, 1 
Works used in King’s College School. 
- VIRGILIL MARONIS AENEIS in usum 
stuiosae Juventutis, accurate recensuit J. Edwards, A.M., Coll. 
8. 8. Trin. Cantab. ° Collegii Regal. Londin. Hypodidase: alus. 
lu feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. , or done up with the Quezstiones, 6s. 
QU ASTIONES VIRGILIAN A, or Notes and 
Questions on the first Six and the Ninth Books of the Aineld, 
adapted to the Middle Forms in Schools. wa 
Trin, Coll. Camb., and Second Master of King's College School, 
London. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. bound. 
“ A ynost valuable — work, evincing great ipdusteg, as well 
as extensive classica wledye and accuracy of taste."’"— Argus. 
HORATILUS RESTE TU TUS ; or, the ‘Books of 
Horace, arranged in Chronological Order, according to the 
scheme of Dr. Bentley. from the Text of Gesuer. With a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation on the Chronology of the Works, on the 
Loe alities , and on the Life and Character of the Poct, and an 
original ‘'reatise on the Metres of Horace. By James ‘late, 
M.A., late Master nf Richmond Grammar School, and Canon 
Residentiary of St. he 2nd — price 12s. 8vo. cl, 
For alts and Self. ruction. 
A HEBK EW GRAMMAR | in the English Lan- 
uage. B C. F. Frey, Author of a Hebrew, Latin, and 
Soglish PAA The 10th edition, carefully revised, and 
greatly enlarged by the addition of Reading Lessons, Rules, 
and Analyses, from. Genesis and the Book of Psalms, by the 
Author. 8vo. price 8. 6d. cloth extra. 

To the Author—** Your Hebrew Grammar is one of the most valuable 





began to study the Hebrew Language, I should have 
more speedy progress, and, in particular, should have 
greater correctness in its pronunciation.”’—From the R: 
STEADMAN, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Superior School Atlases 

1, GUY’S* SCHOOL ATLAS of. ‘MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in 16 handsome Maps, roy. to. coloured, adapted 
for the use of Janior Classes, and as a first School Atlas. Bs. bf.-bd. 

*,* 1 exceedingly cheap and accurate Atlas, are ¢: 

Maps of the World, the Quarters, in five Maps, England and Wales, 
Scotiand, Ireland, Germany and Switzerland, the Netherlands, France, 
Spain and Portugal, Italy, and the United States of America, 

2. RUSSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS of Mo.’ 
DERN GEOGRAPIIY, conssining 25 4to. Maps, with a Consult. 
ing Index. By J.C. Russell, Geographer. Royal 8vo, 10s. half. 
bound, or coloured, p $ 

3. RUSSE Li's ATLAS of ANCIENT GEo. 
GRAPHY, containing 20 4to. Maps, and 7 Plates of Ancient Citi 
with a copious Index, and the — acconten. Royal svo, = 
- half-bound, i coloured, price . 

- RUSSELL’S LAS. “of ANCIENT and 

stones GoSRAPEY COMBINED, containing 22 Ancient 

and 25 Modern 1 ees. Royal ato. with C: consulting indexes, and 
the 5 Os $ TH] oured, price SEN 4s. balf-bound, 

5. L'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 30 
royal ba — including Maps of Judea, Ancient Greece, and 
the Roman Empire. Corrected to the present times with a 
Consulting Index. Royal 4to. price 4s. balf-bound ; or co 
outlines, 18s. ; and with Y dhad bee full-coloured, orice "the, 

*,* The perfect accuracy dad beauty of the above Atlases, the great 
attention constantly paid to t P introduction of all new discoveries, and 
the superior adaptation of the ! a, the purposes of teaching, have (ong 
secured them a place in all poten mt le Schools, 


An Atlas for Sc Coun Rootes and for 
Travellers in Palestine. 

THE BIBLE ATLAS, or Secred Geography 
Delineated in a Complete Series of Seri tural Maps, d 
the best ‘Authorities, ‘Ancient and Modern; and et fm 
Kichard Palmer. D to the Archbishop 
of York. In 26 "Ma aps, coloured; with an Index. Royal 8vo, 
price 12s. half-bound morocco, or 9s. uncoloure 


Dr. Longley’s a Maps for Harrow 


MAPS and TABLES. of ‘CHRONOL OGY and 
GENEALOGY, selected and prepared by Dr. Longley, Bishop 
of Ripon, for the Use of Harrow School, and other public esta 
blishments of education, Illustrated with 7 handsome Maps of 

“urope, Viz. as it was ‘divided under the Western Empire—in 
the bey eae —under the Empire of Charlema agne—after the 
Dd “empire of Charlemagne—Europe in the Year 
Wo74—in 1300—in 1453; appropriately coloured, and printed in do, 
price 8s. 6d. hall-bound. 

*,* The present work was undertaken with a view to illustrate a 
course of Elementary Lectures on Modern History lateiy introduced 
at Harrow School; the repetition of the Map of Europe, with the 
names and divisions suitable to Seven different Periods of History, the 
Genealogies of the Royal Houses of Europe, and the C hronologieal 
Table from the Overthrow of the Western Empire, will render this 

work, it is hoped, a useful Companion to the Historical Works of @ib- 


made a much 
Acquired a far 
EV. WILLiay 





I have met with: had s.wch an one fallen into my hands when I first 


NEW LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Each Number completes a subjeet ; they contain Sixty-four’ closely-printed pages, feap. 8vo. with a Vignette Title and Wrapper. 


boa and Russell, Hallam, and Sismondi, &c, 


1. The Flower Gardener's Manual; containing | 


Instructions for the Cultivation and Management of Shrubs and Price “e 6 
owers. Price 6d. | 


2. English Cookery; containing Practical Direc- sad Account of its History an 2 Uses. With Cuts. Price 6d. 
tions for Dressing Family’ Dinners, &c. Price | 9, Pr reserving, _Picklin;s x, Confectionery, Pastry, 
3. The Horse: its Habits, ecm and Mode of Rubies. Bo. Price e 
Treatment Explaioed ; with P wpetigal Directions for its Manage- 0. Every Sect ‘of the Christian Religion. 6d. 
Saresye eee SS ek De. ee i 1. Fruit Gardencr’s Manual, an en-h 
4. The Kitchen Gardener's Manual; adapted | companion. Price 6d. ‘ > ane Gore heee 
Cee ear othee Medical wii, 12, Care of Domestic Animals, viz. Cows, Pigs, 
The Mother's Medical Adviser, on the Diseases Poultry. Dueks, Turkeys, Guinpe-a-Fowls, Pigeons, Rabbits, Bees. 
an Management of Children. Price 6d. : 
6. Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, and New Zea- 
land. Witha Map. Price 6d. 


- Domestic Brewing, and British Wine-making. 14. Geology ; an Introduction to a Knowledge of 


the principal Facts of that interesting and popular Science. 6d. 

15. The Farm and the Garden; an Account of 
every Vege tale cage ated fur the Table, ‘by the Plough anp 
the Spade. Pri 

16. V ong Physiology: a Treatise on the 
Structure and Functions of Plants, with a view to render the 
study interesting and practically useful. Price 6d. 

17. The Young Man’s Mentor on his entrance 
into Life. Price 6d. 

18. A Week in London ; or, how to View the Me- 
“13. Phy siology of Health ; with Hints to promote | ttopolis in Seven Days, with a Map. Price 6d. 
Health, and to attain Long Life, Price éd 19. Cotton from the Pod to the Factory. 6d. 
> Many of these cheap and useful Books are use d as Class ‘Books i in in Commareial and other Schools. 


= Works just published. | 


post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth extra, | 


ALES of the BR AGANZA. with Scenes and Sxketcnes, By T, IH. 


USBORNE, Esq., yee of the ‘ New Guide to the Levant.’ 
ssllaslicaiettiia sitiainttn di coasts Nie -: A. I y- Srisaces, Habits, and Mqaners of the People, Features of the Soil, 
a es. 8 te! elative to Steamers, Hotels, Conve °s, Mone s of provi- 
CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; or, a few Notes from a Christian Jdarp. gy LO iis lands. Greece. Sia, Sea Mine, and 
: le her with a Tour through the ther es of Spa ticulars 
By W. HARRISON, A.M., Morning Preac ~we the Chapel of the Magdalen Hospital, &c., of the Overland Journey to India; the Voyage from SES a leh oy 
By the same, 


Travelling in the Three Presidencies. ‘The whole written fiom Notes taken on the spot, during 
THE TONGUE of TIME, or the Language of a Church Clock 5 with athree years’ Tour in the above-mentioned Countries. By 'T. HI. Usborne, Esq. 
Wlepirations. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, and gilt leaves. 


tions. _ Feap. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. cloth e: a It i THE COMPLETE GRAZIER ; or Rae ig and Cattle Breeder's, and 
sa vein 7 P F 
shale veleten, tick we tihe encoodionke. hy Ke i tic “a piety running throagh the | Dealer's Assistant ; comprising eversthing. nieful Bec the Dm the ( my a Gentleman, the 


Land Steward, and all interested i Cattle, She “eP, 
SERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS, preached i in the Chapel of the 


i the Mar f Land, Horses Swine, 
Poultry, &c., being a“ COMPL ETE "BODY of Bult r 18H “He SBANDRY, in its present improved 
Magdalen Hospital. By a Rev. W. HARRISON, A.M. 12mo. price 5s. cloth extra. 
ew edition, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 


practice. Anew and enlarged edition, by the Author of * The Horse,’ &c. in a thick svo, volume, 
with numerous Engravings. Price 17s. cloth. 

HOURS of § ADN ESS; or, Instruction and Comfort for the Mourner. 

* Oh, let the: accent of each word make known, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER;; containing the Causes, Symp- 
We mix the tears of Sion with our own.”"— Quarles. 


toms, and most approved methods of Cure of the Diseases of Horses and Dogs, By FRANCIS 

CLATER and his Son JOHN CLATER. The 27th edition, edited and nearly re-written by an 
Eminent Practitioner. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

P Libary} YOUTHS merce. on his entrance into Life, with Rules for his 

seneral Conduct after leaving School; th hol te 

the intellectual and moral character of youth aie Prt os seen etnies 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR; containing the Causes, 
A WEEK IN LONDON;; or, how to View the Metropolis, with all its 


ms, and Tinta of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and 
National Establishments, Public Buildings, Exhibitions, &c. in Seven days; to which i:; prefixed, 


Rubi. by FRANCIS CLATER. The 8th edition, edited, and nearly re-written, by an Eminent 
Practitioner. 12mo. price 6s. cloth. 

a Historical and Descriptive Account 

time, with « Map. sina ccount of the great city from the earliest period tothe present 


COTTON from the POD to the FACTORY: 
Neteral and Domestic History of the Plant, t 
the rise and progress of the Cotton FF 
Xeocunt of Bleaching and Dyeing. 


‘The Steam Engine ‘‘umiliarly described, with a 








Valuable Works, and New Baitions of established Works 


a handsome thick v b hg a 8vo. price 9s. cloth extra, 


NEW GUIDE to the LEVANT, containing a Popular Description of 


THE GARDENER’S MANUAL; containing Practical Instructions for 
the Cultivation and Management of the Flower, the Fruit, and the Kitchen Garden—the Hot- 
house, Green-house, and Conservatory ; adapted either for small or large gardens. 5th edition, 
fcap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth lettered. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL; containing Practical Directions in 


Lnglish Cookery, Preserving, Pickling, Confectionery, Pastry, Cakes, Jellies, and Bread-making, 
}omestic Brewing, and British Wine-making of every description, for the use of small or large 
families. 4th edition, fcap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth lettered. 


a Popular View of the 
he adaptation and improvement of the ravs material, 


actory to its present 
Price 62° y P state of perfection; and a brief 

















London: Jags Homes, 4, Took's Court, C hancery Lane. Published eve nage ee ~ 
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